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REVIEWS OF NEW BOOKS. 
PAYMENT OF THE NATIONAL DEBT. 
Reduction and Liquidation of the National Debt. 

By a Threadneedle-street Broker. G. Mann. 
A BRIEF but important pamphlet has just issued 
from the press on this momentous subject, and we 
hasten to add what is in our power to its publicity, 
for the consideration of financiers and commer- 
cial men. No doubt the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer and the Government, and statesmen of 
all parties, will give their best attention to, ap- 
parently, so feasible a plan, which, if realised, 
would stamp its author as one of the greatest of 
national benefactors. The outline is as follows:— 

“ Primarily, two points must be conceded:— 

“1st. That, at whatever cost to the nation, the 
rights of the national creditor must be maintained. 

“2nd. Consistentlywith the strictest observance 
of national good faith, it is the duty of the 
Government to avail itself of all means for the 
reduction and liquidation of the National Debt. . 

“At present the great bulk of the National 
Debt is a fixed capital bearing interest, the only 
matter of moment being the regular payment of 
the interest, and from time to time the reduction 
of this annual charge. 

“The interest has been reduced from 5 per 
eent. to 4 per cent., and from 4 per cent. to 3 per 
cent, The saving thus effected is spared to the 
present generation, while the principal debt re- 
mains the same, and its liquidation is postponed 
to the next; for them, on our present principles, 
to postpone to the next; and so on. Wouid it 
not have been more honest to have allowed the 
interest saved to have gone in reduction of the 
principal? . . . 

“The providing for the annual interest is 
sufficiently embarrassing to Government, to dis- 
courage them from meddling with more than a 
show of the reduction of the principal. Experi- 
ence teaches, that no scheme fora simple direct 
reduction of the National Debt will succeed; the 
Government, for the time being, with any income 
beyond what’ is absolutely necessary for current 
government and the annual national engage- 
ments, is always rendered vulnerable by the least 
pressure from without. . . . 

“Ts there then any scheme, at once simp!e and 
effective, which will, 1st., compel the Govern- 
ment to secure the reduction of the principal, 
while it provides for the interest. rr 

“2nd. That will render taxation tolerable, by 
showing effective relief in the present or the next 
generation. 

“3rd. That will dissipate the fear of reduction 
of income to the national creditor for a certain 
and fixed period. 

“The simplest suggestion is, of course, that all 
thismay be accomplished by converting the pre- 
sent perpetual debt into annuities, terminable at 
fixed periods—giving the present holders of stock 
a choice of a proportionate annuity for 30 years, 
or for 60 years, or for 100 years. . . . 

“But annuities never bear a rateable value 
with perpetuities, just because perpetuities (stock) 
have always competed with annuities; but sup- 
pose the government funds were all and only an- 
huities, then they would bear the price that the 
only really secure investment would always com- 
Mand,” 


The conversion of the whole debt into annuities 


Enlarged, 230.) 


being impracticable, the author has suggested a 
partial adoption of the principle, in combination 
with some other simple arrangements, which 
seem to recommend the plan as strongly to the 
acceptance of the fundholder as to the country. 

After other statements and data the writer says: 

“ Let us take it for granted that the 3 per cents. 
are at par and above. Let then the following 
terms be offered to the Stock-holders, including, 
of course, the alternative to pay off, if they are 
not accepted. 

For every 100/. Stock, producing at present, per # s. 
ANNUM cocesccercerveresrecsesersesecsecs 3 0 
And now liable to reduction of Interest, when- 
ever the market price reaches 100 and upwards, 

75l. of a3 percent. Stock, guaranteed from any 
reduction whatever, for thirty-five years; the 
Income or Interest from which would be.... 2 

And an Annuity for 31 years, of, ver Annum .... 1 

The present holder of 1002. Stock, producing now 
but 32. Yearly, would then receive per Ans ——— 
Dum, for 31 Years .ccccccccccccccsccccccecs 330 

“Or, in other words, the Stock-holder con- 
sents, in consideration of the 3 per cent. interest 
being guaranteed from reductions for 30 years on 
75l., to be repaid the remaining 25/. hy yearly in- 
stalments of 1/. with interest. 

* This proposition may be modified, as we shall 
hereafter consider, but the principle will be the 
same; and now it will naturally be inquired, what 
will be the effect of this operation on the nation, 
and what on the Stock-holder? 

The effect on the latter would be, that by re- 
investing ONE-HALF the annuity, it would restore 
him his 252 stock. 

“We have seen that the Nation owes (in 3 per 
meents.) 523,000,000/. to individuals who are paid by 
the Nation, out of the Taxes, an annual interest of 
15,690,000/.; and as little or no provision is made 
for the liquidation of the capital, at the end of 
31 years we shall be in the same state, viz., 
owing 523 millions, and paying annually 
15,690,000/.; whereas, by the proposed plan, the 
Nation will have paid an increased annual ex- 
penditure of 1,307,500/. for 31 years; and, at the 
end of that period, not only will that cease, but 
also the annuity of 3,922,500/. per annum, and 
the Nation will have liquidated 130,750,000/. of 
the National Debt, leaving that portion of the 
Debt then to be provided for only 392,250,0004, 
subject to an annual expenditure for Interest, of 
11,767,500/., insead of 15,690,000/., as at present. 

“Tf the proposed temporary outgoing of 
1,307,500/. cannot be provided for by a decrease 
of expenditure in other branches of the public 
service, it will only have to be endured till 1860, 
when a larger amount will be saved to the public 
by the falling in of the Long Annuities; thus, by 
an annual payment of 1,307,500/., in addition to 
our present expenditures, for 31 years, or, in the 
whole, 40,532,500/., we shall have paid off, and 
got rid of for ever, the principal and interest of 
130,750,0001, of our present Annual Debt; where- 
as, the 1,307,5001., if set apart for the reduction 
of the principal of the National Debt in a 3 per 
cent. Stock, and improved at that rate of interest, 
would only amount at the end of the 31 years, to 
65,400,000/., instead of, as in the plan proposed, 
twice that amount, besides avoiding the risk of 
having the voluntary appropriation interrupted.” 

The same principle is applied throughout, and 
supported by exact calculations. Need we repeat 
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that the question raised is of inestimable national 
importance. 








THE GREAT RIVERS OF THE EAST. 

The Expedition for the Survey of the Rivers Eu- 
phrates and Tigris, carried on by order of the 
British Government in the years 1835, 1836, 
1837. By Lieutenant Colonel Chesney, R.A., 
F.R.S., Commander of the Expedition, 2 
vols., with atlas. Longmans. 

A Book has its “ destinies” as well as a nation. 

It comes fraught with a mission for good or for 

evil, for usefulness or otherwise; its influence 

may be more or less extensively felt, but none 
can be free from all responsibility, and this in- 
fluence is naturally greatly increased by its well 
or ill-timed appearance. We are led to these 
remarks on looking at the statements, in Colonel 

Chesney’s preface, of the various obstacles and 

disappointments which have so much delayed the 

appearance of his long-expected work; for, look- 
ing back to the years which have intervened 
between the return of the Euphrates Expedition 
in 1837 to the present time, we cannot fix upon 
any period when this great work would have 
created the interest that we think it now calculated 
to produce. Even in 1837, when its publication 
was eagerly expected, it could not have been so 
apace A useful to this country as it may now 

e for commercial and other objects; nor could it 
have embraced the subjects of varied and deep 
research now contained im its pages. Events 
seem to have been gradually preparing for this 
introduction (for it is still only an introduction), 
to the regions of the East. The Expedition itself, 


.|and Colgnel-Chesney’s previous exploratory 


travels, “re still to come. In this respect, the 

resent title misleads and will disappoint many. 

he two volumes before us contain, in fact, a most 
comprehensive account of the geography of the 
countries between the Nile and the Indus, with 
historical notices of all the events connected 
with the regions traversed by the noble rivers of 
Mesopotamia. They make us feel perfectly at 
home in those countries, which are now daily 
becoming of more familiar interest to us; they 
throw much light on the early sacred and profane 
history of Mesopotamia, Syria, and Assyria, and 
seem to connect and elucidate many of the dis- 
coveries of M. Botta, Dr. Layard, Major Rawlin- 
son, and others. At what period so favourable as 
this could such a work have come before us? The 
olden Assyrian cities are being brought to light. 
The instructors of Egypt and of Greece are rising 
from their tombs to fill up the missing links in 
the chain of early civilisation, and to claim, as 
their offspring, those stupendous ruins which we 
contemplate with awe on the banks of the Nile, 
and those more graceful structures which we 
gaze on with more familiar admiration on the 
classic plains of Greece. The cradle of the arts 
and sciences seems to have been disinterred on 
the banks of the Euphrates. To many, these 
regions of the east are becoming invested with a 
peculiar, almost a mysterious, interest. Some are 
looking for the rise of ancient Babylon in all her 
former magnificence, regarding the prophecies 
relating to the Queen of the East as yet to be ful- 
filled. Our Jewish brethren are turning their eyes 
anxiously towards their holy city; and the move- 
ment‘in favour of their return to Syria, and the 
rebuilding of the temple at Jerusalem, is becoming 
more and more general. To others again, the 
want of a favourable outlet for capital may be @ 
strong inducement to joinin forming new com« 
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mercial relations with the East; while the pro- 
jectors of the great line of railway through 
Europe and Mesopotamia to the Persian Gulf, 
the Indus, and our Indian possessions,* should 
look to the steam navigation of the Euphrates 
as the first important step in the realisation of 
their plan. The ——— of this work, in con- 
nection with all that is passing around us, can 
searcely fail to direct public attention more 
strongly to the East. Of the book itself, we 
would say that it is the first consecutive geo- | 
graphical and historical account of the vast 
regions comprised between the Nile and the | 
Indus that has ever been attempted, much less | 
well and ably executed. It is a work of deep | 
and varied research; and, as we had lately oc- | 
casion to remark when congratulating ourselves | 
on the appearance of Mr. Mure’s valuable “ Criti- | 
cal History on the Language and Literature of 
Greece,” we augur favourably from it of the 
revival of a better taste, and we cordially thank 
Colonel Chesney for adding another work to the 
sterling literature;of the country. His researches 
tend to increase our confidence in the ancient 
historians of the East, which are largely quoted, 
and many curious Arabic MSS. have been dis- 
interred from their recesses in the libraries of 
this as well as of foreign countries. We must 
confine ourselves at present to the first volume, 
which alone demands much more attention than 
our limited space can give. We can only attempt 
a notice, not a criticism. Here we find the geo- 
graphy of the East interspersed with descrip- 
tions of scenery, of cities and their inhabitants, 
which draw the reader on through the drier, 
though more important geographical details. The 
chains of the Taurus and Anti-Taurus are now 
for the first time distinguished from each other 
and described. They are laid down in the index 
map accompanying this volume. If there is a 
fault to find with this wonderfully comprehen- 
sive map, we should say that itis overcrowded, 
and not sufficiently clear for a map of reference. 
Of the map of Arabia accompanying the work a 
large portion is new; the twelve charts of the 
rivers Euphrates and Tigris are on a scale sufti- 
ciently large to render them serviceable for pur- 
poses of navigation. This is the great object of 
the publication. The results of the expedition are 
given at the end of the second volume, and 
show incontestably the great commercial opening 
existing in Mesopotamia, and the perfect navi- 
gability of herrivers. This is the point to which 
Colonel Chesney is desirous to direct public atten- 
tion. His work has a great national object in 
view, and neither the disappointments nor the 
delays he has met with have in any way damped 
his ardour. It is not usually in our line to touch 
upon the conduct of Government, even where 
authors are concerned; still we cannot quite pass 
by in silence the statements contained in Colonel 
Chesney’s preface. Its calm and dignified tone 
bears the impress of truth, and we confess that we 
have read it with some surprise. 

Even in this country, not usually too lavish in 
it its rewards, it seems incredible that an officer 
sent out by his sovereign in the command of an 
important expedition, after two years and a-half 
of faithful and successful service, should have | 
been disappointed in the expectations held out 
to him, and have suffered dagen loss as the 
result of the execution of that sovereign’s com- 
mands. It seems impossible that the claims of 
an officer, who to obtain the required informa- 
tion and for the purpose of mapping the Eu- 
phrates, descended the river alone on a raft, 
should be overlooked by any Government. We 
ean, therefore, only suppose that either Colonel 
Chesney or his friends have been singularly re- 
miss in briaging forward his claims—the more 
g0, a8 wo well remember that, on the return of 
th itign>. distinctions were conferred on 
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most of the officers who served under his.com- 
mand. Should the great results which may be 
expected to arise from the opening of the river 
Euphrates ever be realised, the statements of 
Colonel Chesney’s preface would be willingly 
obliterated by all concerned in the government 
of the country. A change of ministry before 
the Expedition sailed, and another before its 
return home, added to the death of the late king, 
who was known to take a lively interest in the 
whole proceedings, were no doubt the causes of 
this apparent neglect of a public servant. The 
Euphrates Expedition appears to have been 
disclaimed by each party, and by common con- 
sent to have been allowed to drop. 

We now proceed to give a few extracts, though 
from such a mass of information it is almost 
impossible to select the most striking. Many 
of Colonel Chesuey’s statements are new, and 
may be thought somewhat startling; but his rea- 
sons and the authorities for his conclusions are 
so carefully given, that it is not easy to question 
the soundness of his views, even where they do 
not quite accord with our own. Were it only as 
a work of reference these two volumes would 
be invaluable; but they have a higher claim, 
as enlarging our knowledge of biblical history, 
and connecting the periods of remote antiquity 
with those of modern times. We give Colonel 
Chesney’s opening description of his work, which 
he has fully realised :— 

“In the following work, it is intended, in 
obedience to the commands of Her Majesty’s 
Government, to lay before the public the cir- 
cumstances which Tod to the organization of an 
Expedition destined to explore the rivers Eu- 
phrates and Tigris, as well as to relate the pro- 
gress and results of the undertaking itself; and 
since this novel enterprise was conducted through 
the most interesting part of of the ancient world, 
it has been thought proper that the first volume 
should contain a geographical notice of the four 
principal rivers of Western Asia; together with 
a general account of the countries lying between 
the rivers Nile and Indus, 

‘The second volume will contain the leading 
historical events connected with that part of the 
world. A knowledge of these has been‘derived 
from Arabic manuscripts, as well as from local 
and other sources of information; which, if not 
altogether new to our learned oriental historians, 
might have long remained unknown to the public 
in general, except from the circumstances which 
led to their becoming objects of particular atten- 
tion during the late Expedition.” 

The following passage shows the spirit in which 
the work is written, and Colonel Chesney’s 
anxiety to do justice to all connected with the Ex- 
pedition :— 

‘* I may here state, that through the unwearied 
exertions of the officers and men, every end 
attainable by human skill and industry was ac- 
complished; and if, in the following pages, I suc- 
ceed in doing justice to those who were placed 
under my direction, the reader will at least per- 
ceive that no commander was ever better sup- 
ported throughout an arduous and novel enter- 

rise. It is not surprising, therefore, that every 
difficulty was successfully overcome; and, in re- 
cording with no common degree of gratitude, the | 
support which was so cordially given to me, I am | 
free to acknowledge that to me belongs the 
blame for whatever may seem{to have been neg: | 
lected, or in any way deficient, in the prosecution 
of the objects contemplated in the plan of the 
Expedition.” 

The courses of the four great rivers of West- 
ern Asia are carefully followed out in the early 
part of the work. The Kizil Irmak or Halys of 
Pliny is first mentioned, and we give a short ex- 
tract from the descriptions of each of these im- 
portant streams :— 








the most part, but thinly peopled, and only par. 
tially cultivated; chiefly owing, as it is said, to the 


apprehension entertained that the produce may - 


be consumed by the hordes of Kurds who inhabit 
the movntains in summer, and descend to the 
plains in winter, accompanied by their numerous 
flocks; but more probably for want of a commer. 
cial outlet. Here the productions of a warm 
climate are found, such as melons, figs, pome- 
granates, grapes, &c., as well as the dye called 
yellowberry. There is, on the whole, such a fair 
proportion of the necessaries of life, that the peo- 
ple are at their ease, notwithstanding the forced 
loans exacted by the Kurds, and the other impo- 
sitions to which they are subject. Throughout a 
distance of about 100 miles E.N.E., from Yiz 
Kat to Tokat, the country is a succession of 
plains, separated by low hills. This part is well 
peopled, well cultivated, and enjoys a moderate 
degree of heat in summer. The last great plain 
before reaching T6kat contains about 70 villages, 
and produces an incredible quantity of grain. 

“ Between Tokat and Tardbuzin there are se- 
veral considerable towns, and numerous villages; 
and the whole district forms a beautiful, fertile, 
and prosperous portion of Asia Minor.” 

The junction of the Kur (the ancient Cyrus of 
Pliny), and the Araxes follows. Authorities 
are given for all the quotations and deriya- 
tions : — 

“The waters of the Cyrus and Araxes, at 
length uniting, form one river, which makesa 
bold sweep northward, and again another south- 
ward, through the plain of Moghan; when, after 
having run a distance of about 110 miles, mea- 
sured along the windings, it falls into the Cas- 
pian Sea by three mouths, being navigable for 
boats up to the point of junction. Strabo makes 
the Araxes larger than the Cyrus, which, he says, 
augments the former; and at one time it hada 
separate channel to the sea, merely communica- 
ting with the Cyrus by means of a canal. 

“ The name of the former river is supposed to 
be derived from Araxes, son of Polusis, who was 
drowned in it. Moses Chorenses calls its Erashes; 
and other oriental writers give it different termi- 
nations, as Arashe, Raksi, Eris, Araksis, Arras, 
Ras, Rus, Arsinas, Cras, and Aras; but Xeno- 
phon thinks it came from Ar-ax, or holy water, 
and that it was dedicated to the sun. In very an- 
cient times it was called Raktos, from a merean- 
tile colony which came from the east and settled 
on its banks. Owing to its rapidity, it is navi- 
gable only for a short distance; but it no longer 
justifies the expression of the poet;* for Shah 
Abbas constructed over it, at about sixty miles 
north of Tabriz, a stone bridge, which is a very 
fine specimen of architecture; and there is a se- 
cond, of seven arches, each double, of beautifully 
light construction, by which I crossed the Aras 
at K6pri Keiu ; and there is another at Hasan 
kal’eh, of two arches only. ‘The river itself, 
however, is occasionally fordable at some places 
in summer. 

The following is interesting, as showing the 
navigability of the river Tigris: — 

‘“‘The Tigris may be considered as having an 
average width of 200 yards from Mésul to Bagh- 
dad, with a current, in the high season, of about 
four miles and a quarter per hour. The country 


| is highly cultivated, from Mésul to Nimrid, on 


both sides of the river; but, from the latter place 
to Tekrit, all cultivation nearly ceases; and it 1s 
but partially found in the tract along the river 
between Tekrit and Baghdid. The Tigris 1s 2a- 
vigable for rafts at certain seasons from the 
bridge of Diyar Bekr to Mosil, a distance of 
about 296 miles. Below the latter place it 's 








* Virgil, VIIL., 726, 725— 


~——- ibat jam mollior undis, 





“Tbe country bordering on the Halys is, for 


—--— pontem iudiguatus Araxes.”” 
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more or less so throughout the year;* and the | and the manners of its people, and to omit alsoa 
| highly interesting account of the religious sects 


descent to Baghdad is performed with such ease 


and speed that the river is known by the expres- | 
sive name of the cheap camelier. Large rafts, sup- | 
rted by 2007 or even 300 inflated skins are much | 


in use for the transport of goods; and, when the 


merchants are on board, a small room is raised | 
on the raft in order to give shelter from the sun | 
and rain. During the flood season the voyage is | 


performed in three or four days; whereas at 
another time it requires about fifteen days.” 
In speaking of ’Anah, on the Euphrates, we find 


and superstitions of its inhabitants. Indeed, we 
must not allow ourselves to pause in Armenia, 
Chaldea, Babylonia, Assyria, or the Russian pro- 
vinces; but we must devote a few words to the 
religious sects of Mesopotamia—the Mendajaha 
(disciples of St. John), who evidently retain 
traces of the Sabean origin, and the Yezidis: the 
latter were also well described by Dr. Layard:— 

«“ There are besides two remarkable sects, one 
of which, called the Mendajaha, (disciples of 


a pleasing description of the scenery en that part John,) is found scattered in small communities in 


of the great river:— 


Basrah, Kirnah, Mohammarah, and, lastly, Sheikh 


“ Opposite this place the walled town of Rawa | el Shuyakh, where there are about three hundred 
crowns the summit of the hills rising from the | families. Those of Basrah are noticed by Pietro 
left bank; whilst a little lower, the houses of | de la Valle, who says the Arabs call them Sa- 
’Anah, along the right bank, open to the view, | beans. Their religion is evidently a mixture of 


amidst thick date-groves. A string of islands lie | 
nearly in mid-stream, opposite the town; and | 
still lower, but on the left bank, are the ruins of | 
the ancient Anatho. 

“Below this picturesque spot the windings are 
less frequent than in the portion just described; 
and the course of the river is through a succes- 
sion of partially wooded hills, chiefly of chalk 
formation, affording good pasture. Villages oc- 
casionally appear, with cultivated grounds about 
them; and the numerous remains of ancient 
aqueducts, covering both banks, sufficiently show, 
what we learn from history, namely, that this 
portion of the country was at one time thickly 
inhabited by a civilised and flourishing people. 
The distance from ’Anah to the island of Hadi- 
sah is 49} miles by the stream, and 28} miles S. 
48 deg. E.in a direct line. The town contains 
about 400 houses, and it is built on the ruins of 
the ancient Had{th.” 

The eligibility of Karnah as a commercial depot 
may give an interest to the description of the 
junction of the Euphrates and Tigris at that 
Spot:— 

“The walled town of Kirnah contains about 
800 houses, disposed along the right bank of the 
Tigris and the left of that of the Euphrates. It 
fluctuates as to size, and it was larger in 1831 
than we found it in 1836 and 1837. It is chiefly 
constructed of reed-mats, and is on part of the 
supposed site of ancient Apamea; which probably 
stood within the line of walls still extending across 
the peninsula formed where the two great rivers 
cease to be known by their individual names. 

_ “The Euphrates and Tigris, now forming one 
tidal channel, almost half a mile wide, take nearly 
astraight course, S. 37 deg. E., under the well- 
known appellation of Shatt el ’Arab, and when 
five miles below Kiirnah their united waters re- 
celve those of the Kerah, or Kerkhah, which, 
coming from the mountains of Ardelan, through 
an extensive tract of country, passes a short dis- 
tance westward of the ruins of Susa, and like- 
wise of the town of Hawizah. 
|, After receiving this accession, the Shatt el 
Arab flows th rough date-groves, and near several 
Villages, chiefly on the left bank, and at length 
arrives opposite Basrah, which is 39} miles by 
the river, and 36 miles S. 34 deg. E. direct from 
Auruah. In the whole of this distance there are 
but two islands, both of them large ; and the 
Tver has an average width of 600 yards, with a 
depth of 21 feet; it has a current of two knots 
thour during the flowing, and three knots per 
our during the ebb tide,” 
a Want of space obliges us to pass over the 
“escriptions of Jean, its climate, productions 
’ 





tay . 

ane The Euphrates steamer, under Lieutenant Lynch, 

per: as high as the bund of Nimrud in 1838 ; and this officer 

oe of the river, from Baghdad to Mosul, by trigo- 

” ical Operations between points which were determined 

 astrouontical observations.” 

John — raft constracted to carry the Right Honourable 

oo ameny from Mosul to Baghdad, in 1781, was sup- 
ed by 200 skins, and had on it a small cabin.”—Voyage 


de Sestini a Basrah, p. 153. 





Paganism, Hebrew Mihammedan, and Christian. 
They profess to regulate their lives by a book 
called the Sidra, containing many moral precepts, 
which, according to tradition, have been handed 
down from Adam, through Seth and Enoch; and 
it is understood to be in their language (the 
Chaldee,) but written in a peculiar character. 
They abhor circumcision, but are very particular 
in distinguishing between clean and unclean 
animals, and likewise in keeping the Sabbath 
with extraordinary strictness. ‘The Psalms of 
David are in use, but they are held to be inferior 
to their own book. They abstain from garlic, 
beans, and several kinds of pulse, and likewise 
most carefully from every description of food -be- 
tween sunrise and sunset during a whole moon 
before the vernal equinox; in addition to which, 
an annual festival is kept, called the feast of five 
days. Much respect is entertained for the city 
of Mecca, and a still greater reverence for the 
Pyramids of Egypt, in one of which they believe 
that their great progenitor, Saba, son of Seth, is 
buried; and to his original residence at Haran 
they make very particular pilgrimages, sacrificing 
on these occasions a ram andahen. They pray 
seven times a-day, turning sometimes to the 
south and sometimes to the north. But, at the 
same time, they retain a part of the ancient wor- 
ship of the heavenly bodies, adding that of 
angels, with the belief that the souls of the wicked 
are to enjoy a happier state after nine hundred 
centuries of suffering. The priests, who are 
called sheikhs, or chiefs, use a particular kind of 
baptism, which, they say, was instituted by St. 
John; and the Chaldee language is used in this 
and other ceremonies. 

“The other religion, that of a more numerous 
branch, the Yezidis, is, in some respects, like the 
Mendajaha, but with the addition of the evil prin- 
ciple, the exalted doctor, who, as an instrument 
of the divine will, is propitiated rather than wor- 
shipped, as had been once supposed. The Yezidis 
reverence Moses, Christ, and Mihammed, inad- 
dition to many of the saints and prophets held in 
veneration both by Christians and Moslems. 
They adore the sun, as symbolical of Christ, and 
believe in an intermediate state after death. The 
Yezidis of Sinjar do not practise circumcision, 
nor do they eat pork; but they freely partake 
of the blood of other animals. Their manners 
are simple, and their habits, both within and 
without, remarkable for cleanliness. They are, 
besides, brave, hospitable, sober, faithful, and, 
with the exception of the Mahammedan, are in- 
clined to tolerate other religions: they are, how- 
ever, lamentably deficient in every branch of 
education. Polygamy is not permitted, and the 
tribes intermarry with each other. The families 
of the father and sons live under the same roof ; 
and the patriarchal system is carried out still 
further, each village being under its own heredi- 
tary chief.” 

Among these varied descriptions, Colonel 
Chesney has introduced his speculations on the 
probable site of Paradise which he believes he 














has satisfactorily ascertained to be Central Ar - 
menia; and “the Landof Eden”? is there actually 
laid down on the index map. He identifies the 
Halys and Araxes, whose sources exist within a 
short distance of those of the Euphrates and 
Tigris, with the Pison and Gihon of Scripture, 
while he considers the country within the Halys 
as the land of Havilah, and that which borders 
on the Araxes as the remarkable and much dis- 
puted territory of Cush. Want of space pre- 
vents us from giving extracts as we should wish, 
but we think the reader will follow the author’s 
reasoning and researches with interest. The 
varied soil and climate of Central Armenia cer- 
tainly seem to bear out his theory when taken in 
connection with the sources of the four rivers. 
The Colonel has also identified, to his own satisfac- 
tion at least, the disputed bdellium with the 
pearl. 

We have a striking description of some of the 
scenery of the Taurus, which possibly, a few 
years hence, may become as well known to many 
of our countrymen as the Tyrol, to which it is 
compared , is at present:— 

“A few miles westward of Marash a change 
takes place, and the chain presents three distinct 
naked ridges, each of which is composed of 
masses of rock with conical summits, having 
nearly equal elevations: since snow remains on 
the ridges throughout the summer, that elevation 
must be considerable; and it increases on ap- 
proaching the Pyle Cilicia, where it is about 
13,000 feet. The vast masses of limestone, of 
which the chain is almost entirely composed, are 
usually separated by wild and deep paraliel 
ravines, which are either shut in by steep wooded 
acclivities, or vertical precipices, through which 
passages are effected at intervals, but with much 
difficulty. The scenery, though far superior, may, 
in some respects, be compared to that of the 
Tyrol; and the paths being carried some hundreds 
of feet above the foot of the mountain, afford, 
along the side of the Durdiin Tigh, and near the 
bed of the Jaihfin, some of the wildest and 


grandest views in nature.” 


The Cilician and Cappadocian gates, and other 
wild passes of the Taurus, are even more striking, 
but the descriptions are too long to extract. The 
account of the Turk places his character in a new 
and more than usually favourable light: he would 
do honour to any community; but this and other 
matters, in a work so important, we must re- 
serve. 








SUPERNATURAL APPEARANCES. 

The Phantom World. By Augustine Calmet. 
With an Introduction and Notes by the Rev. 
H, Christmas,M.A. 2 vols. Bentley. 

A BRIEF biography of the author is prefixed to 

this edition of his famous work, which edified the 

world above a hundred years ago, and is well 
worthy of study now, not altogether for its in- 
ternal edification, as for its being a grand ground- 
work on which to teach ourselves how much our 
progenitors believed, how much we have repu- 
diated, and how much of folly, credulity, super- 
stition, and imposture remains still in force, to be 
rejected by our better informed successors. 

The great question is the quantum, the more 
or less of humbug, to which mankind submit at 
different periods in the succession of ages, and the 
everrecurring boast of superior enlightenment and 
wisdom. We are by no means assured that there 

is not more practised at this blessed date of 1850, 

than prevailed at any preceding era whatever? 

For in ancient days the Science of Humbug was 

limited to small bodies of men belonging to pecu- 

liar classes; principally in the earliest times, the 
clergy, but later, taking in the professors of the 
medical art, and a larger acquisition of astrolo- 
gers addicted to occult necromancy than existed 
in the elder carth. But now the deluding trade is 
extended throughout all classes, It seems to 
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have kept pace at least with the vaunted “ Diifu- 
sion of Knowledge;” and, if we look around us, 
far and near, we must confess that the diffusion of 
— pretences to enslave the human intellect, 
‘or the power and profit of the enslavers, is more 
universal than the annals of history can show. 

It is all very well to talk of the Dark Ages, as 
if people could not see an inch before their noses 
then; but eyen if we had emerged into sunshine 
from that night, it may happen that the vision 
can be as erroneously perverted in the midst of too 
much light. There was “Egyptian Darkness,” 
and a hierarchy of matchless cunning. Is there 
nothing of the kind now? At any rate there 
was plenty when Calmet wrote and published. 

But we have always entertained a somewhat 
exalted opinion of these said Egyptians, from re- 
deeming cir tances which do not seem matched 
in our system. There was a solemn and august 
lesson in their seating the corpse at the festive 
board; it was a more impressive memento mori 
than our funeral sermon and intramural inter- 
ment. Again their trial of the dead immediately 
after death wasa wonderfully potent ceremony, and 
the representations of the results on the mummy 
cases and monuments of tenfold greater efficac 
in promoting a gocd and beneficent life than all 
the verdicts of coroners’ inquests that ever were 
pronounced. Do not let us despise the Egyptians. 

Since the beginning it has been the same. 
Certain men or combinations of men have always 
endeavoured to subjugate the souls of their fellow 
creatures, and, by one pretence or other, get the 
prostrate beings to believe in them, fear them, 
toil for them, worship them, live for them, die 
for them! ‘There is only a difference in the arts 
employed and the methods used. But to come to 
our Calmet. The moving cause which he sus- 
tains in the middle of last century may be under- 
stood from the three paragraphs annexed. 

“Ts not,” he asks, “ the absolute renunciation 
of all belief in apparitions assaulting Christianity 
in its most sacred authority, in the belief of 
another life, of a church still subsisting in 
another world, of rewards for good actions, and 
of punishments for bad ones; the utility of 
prayers for the dead, and the efficacy of ex- 
orcisms? . . . « 

“To pretend that Satan can do no harm, either 

to the health of mankind, or to the fruits of the 
earth; can neither attack us by his stratagems, 
his malice, and his fury against us, nor torment 
those whom he pursues or possesses; that magi- 
‘cians and wizards can make use of no spells and 
charms to cause both men and animals dreadful 
maladies, and even death, is a direct attack on the 
faith of the church, the Holy Scriptures, the 
most sacred, practices, and the opinions of not 
only the holy fathers and the best theologians, 
but also on the laws and ordinances of princes, 
and the decrees of the most respectable parlia- 
ments. . . . . 

“ The fathers of the first ages speak often of the 
power that the Christians exercised against the 
demons, against those who called themselves 
diviners, against magicians and other subalterns 
of the devils principally against those who were 

ssessed, who were then frequently seen, and 
are so still from time to time, both in the church 
and out of the church. Exorcisms and other 
prayers of the church have always been employed 

ainst these, and with success. Emperors and 
kings have employed their authority and the 
rigour of the laws against those who have de- 
voted themselves to the service of the demon, and 
used spells, charms, and other methods which the 
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affronting topic, we shall only our the 
work by a few significant quotations which un- 
fold the opinions of a hundred years ago. 

‘John Faust Cudlingen, a German, was re- 
quested, in a company of gaypeople, to perform 
in their presence some tricks of his trade; he 
promised to show them a vine loaded with grapes 
ripe and ready to gather. They thought, as it 
was then the month of December, he could not 
execute his promise. He strongly recommended 
them not to stir from their places, and not to lift 
up their hands to cut the grapes, unless “by his 
express order. The vine appeared directly, 
covered with leaves and loaded with grapes, to the 
greatastonishment ofall present; every one took up 
his knife, awaiting the order of Cudlingen to cut 
some grapes; but after having kept them for some 
time in that expectation, he suddenly caused the 
vine and the grapes to disappear; then every one 
found himself armed with his knife, and holding 
his neighbour’s nose with one hand, so that if 
they had cut off a bunch without the order of 
Cudlingen, they would have cut off one another’s 
noses. . + «+ « 

“ There are both men and women who, without 
intending to hurt, do a great deal of harm to 
children, and all the tender and delicate @nimals 
which they look at attentively, or which they 
touch. This happens particularly in hot countries; 
and many examples might be cited of it; from 
which arises what both ancients and moderns 
call fascination (or the evil eye); hence the pre- 
cautions which were taken against these effects 
by amulets and preservatives which were sus- 
pended to children’s necks. . . . . 

“ The chemists demonstrate that the palinge- 
nesis, or a sort of restoration or resurrection of 
animals, insects, and plants, is possible and natu- 
ral. When the ashes of a plant are placed ina 
phial, these ashes rise, and arrange themselves as 
much as they can in the form which was first im- 
pressed on them by the Author of Nature. 

“ Father Schol, a Jesuit, affirms that he has 
often seen a rose which was made to arise from 
its ashes every time they wished to see it done 
by means of a little heat. 

“ 'The secret of a mineral water has been found 
by means of which a dead plant which has its 
root can be made green again, and brought to the 
same state as if it were growing in the ground. 
Digby asserts that he has drawn from dead ani- 
mals, which were beaten and bruised in a mortar, 
the representation of these animals, or other ani- 
mals of the same species. 


“ Duchesne, a famous chemist, relates that a 
physician of Cracow preserved in phials the ashes 
of almost every kind of plant, so that when any 
one from curiosity desired to see, for instance, a 
rose in these phials, he took that in which the 
ashes of the rose-bush were preserved, and placing 
it over a lighted candle, as soon as it felt a little 
warmth, they saw the ashes stir and rise like a 
little dark cloud, and, after some movements, they 
represented a rose as beautiful and fresh as if 
newly gathered from the rose-tree. 


* Gaffard assures us that M. de Cleves, a cele- 
brated chemist, showed every day plants drawn 
from their own ashes. David Vanderbroch 
affirms that the blood of animals contains the idea 
of their species, as well as their seed; he relates 
on this subject the experiment of M. Borelli, who 
asserts, that the human blood, when warn, is still 
full of its spirits or sulphurs, acid and volatile, 
and that being excited in cemeteries, and in 
laces where great battles are fought, by some 


demon employs, to entice and destroy both men | heat in the ground, the phantoms or ideas of the 


* and animals, or the fruits of the country.” 


| 


persons who are there interred are seen to rise; 


Ergo, it needed the aid of the priesthood to! that we should see them as well by day as b 
protect folks from such evils; and it was, and is, | night, were it not for the excess of light whic 
a thriving trade. ‘ We refrain from the particulars | prevents us even from seeing the stars. He adds, 
so degrading to the human understanding, and so | that by this means we might behold the idea, and 


glorit ying to roguery preying on ignorance. 


represent by a lawful and natural necromancy the 


having dismissed the consideration of the | figure or phantom of all the great men of anti- 








quity, our friends and our ancestors, provided we 
possess theirashes. . . . . 

“To conclude from hence that all the appari- 
tions and operations attributed to angels, spirits 
or souls, and demons, are chimerical, is carrying 
things to excess; it is to conclude that we mis. 
take always, because we mistake often.” 

The book is a curious book, and well merits g 
place in the popular library. 








THE WEST INDIES. 

Impressions and Experiences of the West Indies 
and North America in 1849. By R. Baird 
A.M. 2 vols. Blackwoods. , 

In our preceding Gazette we have had occasion to 
speak of these parts as they were very many years 
ago; and here we are called tonotice what they ex. 
hibit in our own day, of life, manners and scenery, 
Quanto mutato we may certainly exclaim; but still 
we regret to observe sufficiently troubled, though 
not by buccaneers. The author sought the West 
Indian Archipelago as an invalid in search of 
health from a warm climate; and traversed more 
of the islands, and thence America on the south 
and up to Canada, &c., than we remember to have 
been effected by the most robust of travellers, 
The variety of his observations as he moves from 
place to place, though it animates the narrative, 
are rather distracting to us, who ought to lick 
them into review shape, and build the scattered 
fragments into a compact mass. Pray look at 
the annexed extracts, taken almost hap-hazard, 
and say if such a task were possible. 

“ A single fact will best illustrate the clearness 
of the atmosphere, and the greater prominence 
and brilliancy of the stars consequent thereupon, 
Oft when in Antigua, and also in the other 
islands of the West Indian seas, have I observed 
and called attention to the fact, that, in certain 
positions of the planet Venus, she was seen under 
a crescent form like a small moon, and emitting 
or transmitting, in the absence of the moon her- 
self, a quantity of light which made her by no 
means an insufficient substitute. . . 

“The visitor will be much pleased with St 
Pierre, and its peculiarly French aspect, particu- 
larly as he cannot fail, in the course of his visit, 
to remark the truth of an observation I have 
somewhere met with, viz., that the coloured 
females of this island excel in grace and beauty 
the ladies of the same complexion to be found 
in most of the other islands, and _ particularly 
those in the possession of England. A similar 
remark is found to apply to the women of colour 
in the Spanish and Danish islands; so that it 
would really seem, as observed by Coleridge, that 
‘the French and Spanish,’ and i would add the 
Danish ‘blood, seems to unite more kindly and 
perfectly with the negro than does our British 
are 

“ At the date of my visit to the jail of Antigua, 
there was only one prisoner in the debtors’ ward. 
This fact, however, did not prove anything either 
for or against the proportion of the population 
exposed to such execution against the person. 
It rather arose from the circumstance that, in 
Antigua, as in all civilised places, it has been 
discovered to be but a coarse and irrational way 
of stimulating a man to industry, to place him 
where his exertions can be of little or no use 
either to others or to himself: aided also, no 
doubt, by the influences of a law which I found 
in the pages of the statute-book of the local 
legislature of the island—and which is interest- 
ing to a Scotsman as showing a resemblance to 
the law which has long been in existence in bis 
native land on this subject—which law compels 
the incarcerating creditor to provide for the wants 
of his indigent debitor while in jail, by pays 
for him one shilling a-day, in the way 0 aliment, 
on the debtor making oath that he has not the 
wherewithal to support himself. . . - 

“The negro population of Montserrat speak 
with an Irish accent, probably from a Jarge patt 
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of its early trade having at one time been with 
Ireland, and there being at one time Irish mana- 
gers and proprietors in the island. In 1770 the 
yalue of its exports to Ireland was above 89,0001., 
while to England the inhabitants of the island 
only exported to the value of 7,400/. It is 
said that many years ago, when an emigrant from 
the Emerald Isle was about to settle in Montser- 
rat, he was surprised to find that the negro who 
was rowing him from the ship to the shore spoke 
with as pure a Milesian brogue as he did himself. 
Taking the negro for an Irishman, though a 
blackened one, and desirous of ascertaining the 
length of time that it took so thoroughly to tan 
the ‘human face divine,’ the Patlander addressed 
his supposed countryman with the question, ‘ I 
say, Pat, how long time have you been out?’ 
‘Three months,’ was the astounding answer. 
‘Three months!’ ejaculated the astonished and 
alarmed son of Erin—‘three months! and as 
black as my hat already. Row me back to the 
ship. I wouldn't have my face that black for all 
the rum and sugar in the West Indies” . . 

“The Moravian brethren have in Antigua, at 
present, nine churches and chapels, under the 
charge of ten ministers; while of the eight 
thousand eight hundred and six members of the 
population in connexion with the body, six 
thousand two hundred and ninety-eight are 
adults, and, of the last-mentioned number, four 
thousand six hundred and eight are communi- 
cants. Nearly the whole of these persons are 
negroes, only afew of them being of the coloured 

opulation, and still fewer of them white. Fol- 
owing up the principles of their profession, the 
Moravian body in Antigua have already schools 
in connection with the churches. They have at 
‘agp nine Sunday schools, which are attended 

y two thousand one hundred and ninety-five 
scholars, who, of course, are nearly ail negroes, 
and whose education is presided over by no less 
thanone hundred and six female, and one hundred 
and seven male teachers.” 

Of the same island we read— 

“Tn connexion with the earthquake of 1843, I 
heard an anecdote of a negro overseer, which 
> cme a8 much coolness, under circumstances 
of danger, as any story lever heard. ‘The earth- 
quake made itself felt by repeated and successive 
shocks, or shakes, each of some minutes’ dura- 
tion, during which the earth heaved and seemed 
toreel, sothat it was impossible to stand steady; 
and many lay down on the ground or floor till 
the shaking subsided. 

“During one of the lulls, which were marked 
by a deep stillness, the proprietor of one of the 
finest estates in the island rose up, and, as he 
ay expressed it, ‘ after steadying himself 
on his feet,’ went out to see what injury had been 
done by the antecedent shocks to the buildings of 
his sugar-works. On assing one of his cane- 
fields, he was surprised to find a band of negro 
girls hoeing canes, under the charge of a negro 
overseer, who accosted him coolly with the ob- 
servation—‘ Bad shake that, Massa,’ and then 
turned round to one of the girls who (alarmed 
by the earthquake) was moving off to some place 
of imagined safety,‘ You, Miss “Dina, you come 
here; you no ’top de shake, can you?’ 

“To the person fresh from Europe, there is 
much information, as well as amusement, to be 
found in watching the peculiarities of the negro 
character, At least I found it so; and, without 
Meaning to be a eulogiser of the negro and his 
capabilities, I must say I saw and heard much to 
satisfy me that the negro race is capable of ad- 
vancing to a high position in intelligence and 
Civilisation. . . . 

. * aed sayings in common use among these 
descen ents of the sons of Africa are ofttimes 
very amusing. ‘When cattle* lose tail, who for 





pod Throughout the West Indies you seldom hear of a 
&n ox, a cow, &c.; the word ig ‘ cattle,’ used in the 
singular as well as in the plural.’? 





brush fly?’ is the common negro form for point- 
ing out how essential one person is to another: 
‘Night no hab eye,’ is the apology for a negro 
woman’s evening dishabille: and ‘ When cock- 
roach gib dance, him no ask fowl,’ was the ex- 
planation given by anegro to a friend and myself, 
when charged by us with a breach of contract 
in not getting us an invitation to a ‘ Dignity 
ball.’” 

=~ Kitt’s abounds in monkeys, and the author 
tells— 

“It is not easy to disabuse the negro of the 
conviction that the monkey is not endowed with 
powers of reason, similar, if not equal, to those 
of man. Sambo may not now carry his views the 
length of maintaining that the monkey’s refusal 
to make use of the gift of speech proceeds from 
the fear that, if he —. massa would set him to 
work; but on several occasions I have heard the 
negro and coloured boatmen ascribe to the monkey 
tribe powers of memory and of reason little short 
of human. Indeed it is difficult to hear such 
tales, oft repeated and seemingly authenticated, 
without admitting that this ‘caricature on 
humanity’ trenches in some degree on man’s 
‘high prerogative’ of reason. That the monkeys 
bury their dead in regularly prepared graves, and 
that they even attend to funeral processions and 
obsequies, as men do, is a statement I have oft- 
times heard made, and attempted to be authen- 
ticated by the averment that the asserter had 
seen them engaged in the ‘ duty,’ as well as en- 
forced by the argument that the dead body of a 
monkey is never seen in the woods. Another 
——7 prevalent belief is, that if the tribe is 
offended in any way by a particular party, they 
will find out that particular person’s ground, and 
under cloud of night root up his sweet potatoes, 
and otherwise despoil his possessions. At all 
events, one fact is well known, and it is this, that 
the gestures of an irate monkey are very much 
those of an angry man, and as emphatically, and 
by the same signs, indicate a hope and an inten- 
tion of future revenge. 

The Danish pe. are described as very pros- 
perous; but as we have only ~ into desultory 
matters, and not attempted reference to the 
quantity of useful information upon more impor- 
tant subjects, we must confine ourselves to one 
grave quotation, and leave the publication to the 
popularity it merits; with the confession that we 
could easily have enlarged our olla podrida to ten 
times as much in proof of Mr. Baird’s observant 
mind and tulent for communicating the, intelli- 
gence it enabled him to collect:— 

Cuba.—“I am inclined to believe that Cuba 
would be a much better customer of England in 
the hands of our enterprising brethren of the 
New World, than she is at present in the hands 
of Spain; and I will without hesitation affirm, 
that the loss of Cuba would only bea just retribu- 
tion—an act of retributive justice—suffered by 
Spain, not only for her cruelties to the aborigines, 
but also for the dishonourable manner in which 
she has made use of her possession of this 
island to evade the performance of her obligations 
contracted to and with England in the matter of 
the slave-trade. There can be no doubt of the 
fact, that during the last year the importation of 
slaves into the islandof Cuba has been carried on 
in full vigour—so vigorously and extensively, that 
the price of slaves had fallen, in consequence of 
the plentiful supply, from four hundred and fifty 
or five hundred, to from two hundred and fifty to 
three hundred dollars. This fact is notorious, 
and I heard it authenticated by official authority. 
It is equally notorious in the island itself, that 
the agent of the Queen Mother of Spain was and 
is extensively engaged in the infamous traffic; and 
it is more than suspected that, directly or indi- 
rectly, his royal mistress is a large participator 
in the heavy gains her agent realises from this 
trade in human flesh. Indeed, the traffic is little 
short of beiag a legalised one.” 





On the American division of the work we have 
said nothing, nor of the political questions re- 
specting the condition of our West Indian Colo- 
nies, nor of the slave trade and slavery; but on 
all these the reader will find statistics and re-~ 
marks which greatly enhance the public value of 
the author’s labours. 








NEW NOVELS. 
The Armourer’s Daughter ; or, the Border Riders. 
3 vols. Newby. 

A HISTORICAL story, founded on the bold ambi- 
tious venture of Perkin Warbeck, and embossed 
upon the main fabric the daring exploits of Scot- 
tish Border Chiefs and their adherents. The de- 
veted affection of Warbeck’s noble wife, and the 
stirring scenes of the real history, augmented by 
concomitant inventions of characters, incidents, 
revenges, and other powerful ingredients of pas- 
sion and mystery, render the whole a work of the 
kind that takes a strong hold on the minds of 
novel readers, It will, therefore, be perused with 
much interest by the great majority of that 
abounding class, 


Anne Dysart: a Tale of Every-day Life. 8 vols. 
Colburn. 

Havine also connection with the Scottish Bor- 
ders, but of modern times, when they are utterly 
changed from what they were of old, this novel is 
a perfect antipodes to the preceding. It is lite- 
rally what it professes on its title-page to be, a 
“ Tale of Every-day Life;” and, though evidently 
the production of a young writer, is remarkable 
for the talent with which its many characters are 
drawn, and the acuteness of its observation. The 
persons and circumstances range and change far 
too much to admit of our comprehending them in 
any moderate length of description. There are 
some discussions on religious points, but (fortu- 
nately) not to the objectionable extent of inter- 
fering with the interest of the story; and its vicis- 
situdes, with the excellent moral inferences which 


.they inculcate, possess the valuable qualities of 


being perfectly natural and full of truth. Of this 
very virtue, in an argumentative conversation 
between the hero and heroine, it is said:— 

“Poor Anne, who felt quite knocked down by 
this rejoinder, could only stammer out— 

“*But Ido like best people who are agree- 
able.’ 

““¢Oh, youdo! Out comes the truth at last. 
You prefer flattery to truth?’ 

“*No; but cannot truth be made agreeable?’ 

“¢Truth cannot be made anything but what it 
is; and it will never be agreeable to those who 
prefer flattery, among whom may be classed an 
overwhelming majority of mankind. Society, 
Miss Dysart, is a system of deceit and make-be- 
lieve. Nobody says what he thinks; nobody 
seems what he is. People say “it will give them 
much pleasure” to do what they privately think 
an intolerable nuisance—that they are “very 
sorry” when they don’t care a straw. The very 
features are taught to lie; charity is reduced toa 
becoming air; knowledge affords but matter for a 
vain-glorious parade; truth is but a mask; and 
religion a squabble for temporal supremacy and 
self-exaltation. All is hollow; all is seeming, 
and not being; and the world’s hollow honours 
and meretricious glory wait upon him who seems 
the best. Therefore, Miss Dysart, the best pre- 
tenders are the most successful—flatterers the 
most agreeable—in such a state of society.’ 

“ Anne pondered for afew minutes. She had a 
rather slow though a sound understanding. There 
was some truth in what Mr. Bolton said, but so 
great a want of charity, that she felt from the 
first as if, some way or other, he could not be 
quite right. It was some time, however, ere she 
discovered how he was wrong, and even then, per- 
haps, could not have defined it. She answered 
gravely and modestly, but with less timidity than 
usual: 
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« ¢ But still, Mr. Bolton, it is possible to be both 
agreeable and sincere. I know it is possible, be- 
cause I have seen it; and I think, that though 
there is some truth in what you say, yet, as far as 
my very limited experience justifies me in form- 
ing an opinion, I should say that truth, united 
with kindness, is appreciated; indeed, I am sure 
some people have been liked who never flattered: 
I knew one person, at least, whom everybody 
loved, who would not have told a falsehood for the 
world, and who was all he seemed. 

.“*T suppose you mean your father? Well, 
without exactly sharing in your filial enthusiasm, 
Iam inclined to believe that he was a superior 
man.’ ” 

The good sense of this is but a slight proof of 
that which is displayed throughout these volumes, 
and which, together with the able descriptions of 
almost every phase of action and feeling in do- 
mestic life—error, repentance, pleasures, suffer- 
ings, deaths—recommend Anne Dysart to the 
favour of the public. 

Clarendon : a Tale. By W. Dodsworth. 83 vols. 

Simpkin, Marshall, and Co. 
Wirz nothing to distinguish it from the ordinary 
class of novels, which exhibit the social charac- 
ters and manners of the day. The hero, Herbert, 
gets through many strange and perilous adven- 
tures, much out of the common way, so as to 
impart such interest to the story as novel readers 
love; and the dramatis persone, both in upper 
and lower life, are drawn with distinctive observa- 
tion, so that upon the whole we may recommend 
Clarendon for a few hours’ recreation. 
Redwood: a Tale. By the author of “ Hope 
Leslie.” New York: Putnam. 
AN edition in one volume of a singular mixture 
of religious picturing, the gist of whieh seems to 
be to recommend the doctrines and practices of 
the American Sect of Shakers. It is as odd 
a mélange as we ever dipped into; as for read- 
ing it all, through and through, as the saying is, 
pe - impossible to any body but a presevering 
aker. 








PAPAL STATES, 
The History of the Papal States, from thew origin 

to the present day. By the Rev. J. Miley, D.D. 

3 vols. 8vo. Newby. 

Tue merits of great labour and diligence must be 
awarded to Dr. Miley, whose devoted attachment 
to the See of Rome could hardly have inspired a 
more comprehensive and toilsome work. ‘The 
wide field he had to explore, though it had been 
dug and mined in every direction for ages, dis- 
played an immense crowd of materials, here a 
mass (no pun) and there a mass, scattered through 
the vast extent, rather than a connected arrange- 
ment; and the difficulty of bringing them to- 
gether into aught like historical order, was in- 
deed a task to appal the sturdiest of literary un- 
dertakers. The learned Missionary has, how- 
ever, wrought like’a stout Irish hodman, running 
and leaping backwards and forwards, transport- 
ing a lot from this quarter to that, collecting a 
heap or clearing a confused accumulation, delving 
and oe till he has really got such a survey of 
the ground that, if not masterly in itself, must at 
all events be very useful in its details for present 
readers and future writers. 

The first part is Geographical, and gives a 
complete view of the Papal States from the 
earliest period to ourtime. History follows, 
from the origin of the Papal temporal Sovereign- 
ty, and shows that the Church had very speedily 
become very wealthy and very powerful, even in 
the midst of the bitterest Pagan persecutions. 
The dark ages are, consequently, examined, and 
a multitude of authors here, as elsewhere, con- 
sulted for the statements produced; in which we 
may note that the renowned Hildebrand makes a 
most conspicuous figure. The spirit in which the 
author writes may be exemplified by a brief ex- 


tract, in which he describes the origin of the Al- 
bigenses :— 

“ A sect bearing a striking resemblance to the 
secret societies of modern times emerges into 
light about this time. ‘The principle which pro- 
claims each individual to be independent of all 
superior authority,’ says Hurter, ‘is common to 


its ministers: they agree in communicating their 
secret only after long probation, and with the ob- 
ligation under pledges the most awful, not to di- 
vulge it even to the nearest kindred. In the 


the chiefs are not known to the crowd, but only 
toa select few of the adepts; the division is by 
provinces—each of which has its own directory, 
through whom the orders of the chiefs, the caba- 
listic signs and passwords, are communicated to 
the initiated at large.’ In the Basques, Navarre, 
and Arragon, from contact and intercourse with 
the Mahomedans, and in Aquitain and Langue- 


some taint of the old Pagan manners, and a more 
than ordinary proclivity to unbridled indulgence 
of the passions—on both sides of the Pyrennees, 
in short, where the sect appeared in its most for- 
midable strength, when it had won over the 
gay and pleasure-loving Castellans of the country 
in vast numbers, it began an open war of exter- 
mination against all who refused to participate in 
its wickedness. They spared neither sex nor age: 
but the desecration and total destruction of 
monasteries and churches seemed to be the grand 
object of their forays, in which they devastated 
and slaughtered all before them, as if they were 
Pagans. In Lombardy also, where the schis- 
matical war so long carried on by the empire 
against the Papacy had greatly retarded the cure 
of the disorders which so furiously resisted 
the reform of Hildebrand and his successors, the 
sectaries had met with great success. They 
went by different names in different countries; 
but all were banded in the same conspiracy. In 
fine, so widely spread was the evil that the propa- 
gandists boasted of having in a short time estab- 
lished a firm footing in no less than one thousand 
cities, altogether, and of being able to count 
amongst the initiated even some abbots and 
canons of cathedral churches. 

“Tt having come to the ears of Pope Innocent 
(during whose reign this medieval development 
of Socialism was completely broken up) that, 
under the name of Patareni, the propagandists 
were beginning to infect the cities, even of his 
own States, he gave out that he would imme- 
diately repair, in person, to Viterbo, their head- 
quarters—vehementer infecta—to extirpate the 
mischief. No sooner did these tidings reach Vi- 
terbo than the missionaries made their exit in 
great haste; but the Pope made his visit to 
Viterbo, nevertheless. He caused those who had 
harboured and encouraged the conspirators to be 
brought before him; reprimanded them severely; 
caused the podesta and the consuls to require from 
them bail and securities for their future good be- 
haviour; and to impress the public mind with a 
salutary abhorrence of principles so subversive of 
all social order and happiness, commanded the 
houses where these propagandists had been ac- 
customed to hold their cabals, to be reduced to 
so many heaps of ruins.’* 





*«© Ac per Potestatem et Consules fecit universos as- 
tringi, preestita juratoria, fidejussoria, pignoratoria coutione 
quod suis per omnia passionil bedi »—Ib. 

“‘ Mariotti, an envenomed, accomplished, and unscrupu- 
lous foe of the Papacy, in his ‘ Italy Past and Present,’ ad- 
mits the identity both as to principles and practices between 
the Socialists of 1849 and the Sectaries alludedto. In 
speaking of one of their most distinguished leaders he says : 
‘ Preaching the easy doctrines of the communante des 
biens and ¢ nte des fi , nearly in the same 
terms in which they were to be revived five hundred and 
thirty years later, he attracted an immense crowd of yo- 
taries, male and female, whom he KErT FEASTING AND 
REVELLING AT THE EXPENSE OF THE FAITHFUL, ROB- 











doc—where there seems to have always lingered | 


We need not pursue the matter farther to our 
own date, the denunciation of Mazzini and the 
Carbonari, the censures of Azelio, and the more 
moderate Progressistas School, and the eculog 
upon Gregory XVI. and Pio IX. In conclusion, 
the faithful and learned Doctor says:— 

“Often as this Sovereignty has been over- 


both; they are actuated by the same hatred of | thrown, it has never failed, in ways the most sin. 
social institutions, particularly of the Church and | gular and unforeseen by the wisest statesmen, to 


be restored again; and the most deadly strokes of 


|its assailants have in the most signal manner in- 
| variably recoiled upon themselves. The Lombard 
| nation, the Hohenstauffen dynasty, the counts of 


medieval as wellasin the modern secret societies, | Tusculum, the House of Valois, the Colonna and 


|the Cenci—all signal instances of this, are 
enough to notice, as those of a more modern date 
}are known to every one. And, on this account 
‘alone, without reference to others, one may be 
| tempted to apprehend, that, in the interpretations 
, of prophecy so much in vogue, there is possibly 

some mistake; and that, perhaps, after all, it was 
| to this singular realm, so weak and instable, to all 
appearance, so incessantly assailed during a thou- 
|sand years, and yet surviving, the Prophet 
| pointed, when he said: ‘ But in the days of these 
hingdoms, the God of Heaven will set up a kingdom 
that shall never be destroyed, and his kingdom shall 
not be delivered up to another people.’’* 

Before laying down our pen, we may observe 
that the author has not attempted to add much 
from original sources or manuscripts, to the ex- 
tensive intelligence he has drawn from the almost 
innumerable stores of preceding writers. He only 
quotes a Vatican Codex, containing a family his- 
tory of the Counts of Tusculum, shedding “ some 
additional rays of light on the murk of the tenth 
century: two MSS. from the archives of Monte 
Casino, relating to the “lapse of Ferrara, anda 
minute survey of the boundaries of Romagna, or 
as commonly called Romaniola;” and, lastly, a 
diary by an English resident in Rome, from the 
Autumn of 1828 to the summer of 1832, vindi- 
cating forcibly the policy and acts of Pope Gre- 
gory XVI. 

We have now only to repeat, that there is in 
these three volumes a vast quantity of matter got 
together, with a degree of wholeness not hitherto 
aimed at by any author on the subject. 








HUNGARIAN WAR. 
Memoirs of the War of Independence in Hungary. 
By General Klapka. 2 vols. Gilpin. 

GENERAL Kxapra was one of the leaders of the 
Hungarian revolt, Secretary at War, and Com: 
mandant of Komorn, which held out to the last 
against the Austrian and Russian combined army. 
He fortunately got away, on the terms of the capl- 
tulation, came to England, and was well received 
by distinguished members of the British Govert- 
ment. This having been commented upon by out 
contemporary, the Quarterly Review, in a manner 
displeasing to the General, he appealed to the 
law to avenge his quarrel; but the law took the 
affair cooly, and “there an end.” But, as we en 
tertain a wholesome dread of aught litigious, we 
will restrict our remarks on this publication © 
the simplest forms. 

The General is the hero of his own history; 
and where the Hungarians are victorious applauds 
them to the echo; where they fail, ascribes wir 
bounded errors in strategy, or treachery and trea 
son, to their commanders; and, with few excep 
tions, speaks not very favourably of his comp’ 
triots, and always abusively of his enemies. He 
fights all the battles over again in his own way, 
and tells how, by such and such combinations, the 
results would have been different, and so forth. 
Another issue having happened, we do not think 








BING AND RAVAGING the mountains of Canavese = 
Mont-ferrat; until besieged and taken by famine, he a 
burnt at the stake, with the fair partner of his orgies," 
twelve of his apostles and proselytes,’—Vol. i. p. 

don, 1848,”? 


* Daniel, ch, i. 44, Seealso, ch. vii- 17, 18 
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our readers will care much for the causes which 
have led to it—whether mistakes, or jealousies, 
or rival ambitions struggle for power. We, 
therefore, leave Kossuth, Girgey, Perezel, Jella- 
chich, Haynau, Windischgriitz, Klapka, and Co., 
to have matters settled among them by present 
politicians and future historians. We consider 
Klapka too much of a hot partizan to be an autho- 
rity on whom to pin our faith. 

Nevertheless, this is a book to be perused in all 
connection with the dreadful conflict to which it 
relates. ‘The miseries of civil war are horribly 
exemplified on all sides. Even the Commandant 
of Komorn committed acts which he declares to 
have been absolutely indispensable, but which 
makes one’s blood boil with horror and indig- 
uation. Holding out against hope, he states:— 

“ After the expiration of the armistice, I re- 
ceived, almost daily, reports of bodies of troops 
having deserted, and a general demoralisation 
and ‘debandade’ was imminent. 

“This state of affairs compelled me to proclaim 
the statarium, and to invest the commanders of 
divisions with the power to pronounce and exe 
cute sentences of death. Shortly afterwards, two 
deserters from the forty-eighth battalion were re- 
captured, tried, and shot. But the example was 
too isolated to act as a warning. The number of 
deserters increased. On the 12th of September, 
a body of forty-eight men absconded from the 
quarters of the sixty-first battalion; they were 
for the major part Sclavonian and Wallachian 
recruits, whom I enlisted in June. Many others 
were preparing to follow their example. I saw 
the time had come to act with the greatest 
severity. My hussars, whom I despatched in 
pursuit, recaptured thirty of the deserters. They 
were at once handed over to a statarium. 

“While the trial was being proceeded with in 
the open air, I was suddenly and most unex- 
pectedly threatened by another danger. <A 
mutiny had broken out in the camp of the Bocskai 
hussars, 

“The troopers of this gallant regiment (for the 
most part fine young men from Hajeduk cities) 
had walentoored to serve for one year, and in the 
course of that time they were always foremost in 
martial courage and zeal. But, having been in- 
formed that the divisions of their regiment which 
stood at Temeshvar had already returned to their 
homes, they insisted on receiving their discharge, 
protesting that their term of service expired 
within the next ten days. I addressed and per- 
suaded them to stay, after discharging a few of 
the men, who, as fathers of families, proved that 
their presence at home was urgently required. 
The rest returned to the camp. 

“One escadron of this regiment was soon after- 
Wards ordered to the outposts. But, yielding to 
the promptings of two of their comrades, they re- 
fused to obey. Throwing down their arms, amidst 
threats and imprecations, they insisted on an im- 
mediate discharge. Colonel Kaszap, a man of 
great energy, whom they loved and revered, tried 
vainly to bring them back to their duty, and to 
warn them of the consequences of their conduct. 
They clamoured, refused to listen to his reason- 
ing, and demanded to see me at once, and in a 


“They were admitted. Again I endeavoured, 
by kind words, to convince them of their error: 
they were obstinate, and insisted on their demand. 
It was then that, with a bleeding heart, I com- 
mitted the wretched victims of their obstinacy 
(seventy-five in number) to trial by statarium. 

hey were sentenced to death and the deserters 
with them. 

“TI commuted the sentence to decimation of the 
aT bussars, and confirmed it in the case of 

tof the most guilty among the deserters. 

} e execution of the sentence took place on the 
4th of September, in the midst of six battalions 
T of one escadron of the Bocskay hussars. 
wenty-four men of each battalion of the garrison 








were ordered to attend punishment; and when the 
sun set, the seven hussars and eight honveds had 
ceased to live. 

“This fearful execution awed all minds; for the 
brave, though misguided men, died with firmness 
and sincere repentance. Many of the spectators 
wept, and again pledged their oaths that they 
would devote their blood and their lives to the 
cause of their country. As for the rest of the 
mutineers, they understood at length the true 
nature of their crime. They implored me, for pity’s 
sake, to lead them into the midst of the fight, and 
to give them an opportunity of atoning for the 
guilt which oppressed them. 

“From that day we had no desertions and 
mutinies to contend with.” 


With this extract we would be satisfied, but 
must quote a brief portion of a grand declaration 
by Kossuth, in which he gives his opinion of Us 
in no very flattering terms:— 

“In the first moments of our assuming office, 
we entered into correspondence with the British 
Government, and explained that Hungary has not, 
as many have attempted to promulgate, extorted 
rights and liberties from her King, but that we 
stand on common ground; with our Lord and 
King we have further entered into an explana- 
tion of the interests we have in common on the 
Lower Danube. On the part of the British Go- 
vernment we have received a reply, such as we 


might have expected from the liberal views, and | 


from the policy of that nation. In the meanwhile, 
we may rest convinced that England will only as- 
sist us if, and as far as she finds it consistent with 
her own interests.” 

Of the French his notice is not more compli- 
mentary :— 

“ As for France, I entertain for the French, as 
the champions of liberty, the most lively sym- 


pathy, but I am, nevertheless, not inclined to see | 


the life of my nation dependant upon their pro- 
tectiex and their alliance. 


asecond 18th Brumaire. France stands on the 


threshold of a Dictatorship; perhaps the world- 


SUMMARY. 

An Arctic Voyage to Baffin’s Bay and Lancaster 
Sound. By R. A. Goodsir. Van Voorst. 
Mx. Goopsir went out as surgeon to a whaler 
last year, and, as every thing connected with 
Arctic navigation is now sought with anxiety, has 
been induced to print this unpretending volume. 
There is, however, little in it which can be con- 
strued either pro or con as regards the missing 
Expedition. Only that an earlier appearance 
than has been usual on the edge of the ice is de- 
sirable (as shown by the voyage of an Aberdeen 
ship); and that at certain seasons there may be 
very great additions made to provisions by shoot- 
ing the innumerable birds which flock near the 
vessels. The rest is chiefly notable for lively 
descriptions of whale fishing, and occasionally of 
the effects of rarified atmosphere in making long 
distances seem short, and the appearance of ice- 

bergs. 

Phases of Faith. By F.W. Newman. John 
Chapman. 

Tue author describes the alteration of his Creed 
as he advanced in years, from a youthful belief in 
Scripture and Christianity, till he denied the Bible 
from beginning to end and all the foundations of 
Christianity. What he still calls his Credo it isim- 
possible to say, for we cannot understand the 
Creeds of a man who believes in nothing. Wa- 
vering, sceptical, and at last infidel; he is simply 
prevented by a sort of mystical spiritualism from 
utter atheism. In this voiume, he frankly tells 
us how he went on from doubt to doubt, till 
there was nothing left for him to doubt any more; 
and so he is now contented, laughing at the 
Christian faith, and holding the Bible up as a 
tissue of falsehood and imposture from Genesis to 
Revelation. 

Lhe Book of North Wales, &c. By C. F. Cliffe. 

Longmans. 
Tours ‘in North Wales, with its new and im- 


| portant attractions, will probably be numerous 
France has just seen | 


this season, and to all who contemplate such an 
excursion we cordially recommend this very 
superior guide. It is clearly and well arranged, 


may see a second Washington: it is most likely | and its useful contents are improved by excellent 


that we shall see a second Napoleon rising out of 
the ashes of the Past. This much is certain: 
France can give us a lesson that not every revo- 
lution is ,for the interest of liberty, and that a 
nation, striving for liberty, can be placed under the 
yoke of tyranny most easily when that liberty exceeds 
proper limits. It is indeed a most lamentable 
event for such a nation as the glorious French 
nation undoubtedly is, that in the streets of Paris 
the blood of 12,000 citizens has been shed by the 
hand of their fellow-citizens. May God preserve 
us from such a fury in our own country! But 
whatever form the affairs of France may assume 
—whether that man whom Providence has placed 
at the head of that nation becomes a second 
Washington who knows to reject the crown, or a 
second Napoleon, who, on the ruins of the peo- 
ple’s liberty, erects the temple of his sanguinary 
glory; one thing is certain—that France is far 
from us. Poland relied on French sympathy; 
that sympathy existed, but Poland is no more!’’ 


The Hungarian Revolution. By John Pragay. 
New York: Putnam. 
Is another version of the same story, by a Colo- 
nel and Adjutant-General under Kossuth. It 
agrees generally with Klapka’s narrative, and the 
variations are not worth dwelling upon. 


Hungary and the Hungarian Struggle. By T. G. 
Clark. Edinburgh: Hogg. London: Groom- 
bridge and Son. 

Mr. Crark resided in Hungary in 1847, 8, and 9, 

and delivered these three lectures before the 

Edinburgh Philosophical Institution on the sub- 

ject above indicated. His opinions side enthusi- 

astically with the Magyars, and he generally sup- 
ports the views taken by the preceding authors. 


| descriptions of scenery and interesting notices of 
antiquities. It has a good map, and we could 
not point to a better book for its pleasant pur- 


poses. 





A Devotional Exposition of the Book of Psalms, 
By the Rev. J. Edwards, M.A. Darling, Ed- 
inburgh. Chisholm. 

| Tne argument of every Psalm is queer, and 

| also a paraphrase, with suggestive remarks and 

| parallel passages from the Scriptures. The 
| paraphrastic words are in Roman type, and the 
| text in italics, so that the whole is distinctly un- 
| derstood at a glance, and the author’s literary 
| and pious labours made plain, to be consulted 
| with advantage. 

The Bible History of the Holy Land. By John 

Kitto, D.D. Knight. 

| Part VI. of this republication of the National 

| Library of Select Literature completesthe interest- 

ing portion which the title denotes. It forms a 

double-columned octavo of 496 pages. Of its 

merits, as a learned and scriptural composition, it 
would be superfiuous to say a word. 

Sermons. By Joseph Sortain, A.B. $8vo. 
Brighton:.Folthorp. London: Longmans. 
No fewer than twenty-three discourses of deep 
evangelical picty and feeling. The most curious 
to us is the Sermon on the Hieroglyphics of 
Scripture, which Mr. Sortain treats ina novel and 

original manner. 

Lincoln’s Inn and its Library. 
Spilsbury. Pickering. 

A USEFUL guide to any visitor enabled to see 

Lincoln’s Inn, and particularly the library, of 

which the author is the keeper. Without being 

remarkable, it possesses a few rare and curious 
books and some MSS. 


By W. H. 
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ARTS AND SCIENCES. 
ROYAL INSTITUTION. 

May 3rd.*—Prof. Baden Powell “On Optical 
Phenomena in Astronomy.” The phenomena il- 
lustrated comprised a certain description of ap- 
pearances presented by the heavenly bodies under 
particular circumstances; to explain which opti- 
cal causes have been applied, but hitherto con- 
jecturally. These appearances are—the difference 

etween the actual and apparent diameters of the 
sun, moon, and planets, also of the fixed stars in 
a modified sense—the peculiarities of an annular 
eclipse, known as beads and threads; a case ana- 
logous to which is observed in the transit of 
ercury or Venus, the body of the planet appa- 
rently joined to the edge of the sun by a dark neck, 
which breaks when the planet has entered a short 
way—the projection of a star, as sometimes ob- 
served in an occultation, the star being seen ac- 
tually upon the disc of the moon. After briefly 
alluding to these several phenomena, without re- 
ference to their causes, Prof. Powell described 
certain optical principles, which may supply some- 
thing like an explanation; but first stating that 
all ses phenomena have been observed by some 
with some telescopes and not by other observers 
and telescopes under the same circumstances. 
This fact, he said, seemed to point to an ocular 
cause, and this he belicved my be found true. 
He did not, however, yet preted to come to the 
real explanation; and to whatever extent a per- 
sonal cause may explain t!:c phenomena, one thing 
is certain, namely, that one telescope will show 
them and not another to the same observer, both 
telescopes being equally good. And, farther, 
experiment inclines to the optical cause rather 
than to the physiological, the same effect is pro- 
duced in the artificial eye—the camera, and has 
been photographically depicted. The optical 
cause was explained to be the diffraction of the 
object glass; and Prof. Powell considers diffrac- 
tion and irradiation to be one and the same phe- 
nomenon, and that the same property may pro- 
duce the beads, neck, and the other appearances 
above-mentioned. In conclusion, Prof. Powell 
drew attention to a simple but mysterious pro- 
perty of light, namely, its propagation through 
space: the uniform rate at which it comes to our 
eyes, without reference to either the undulatory 
or the corpuscular theories, whether by waves or 
ticles, the rate is exactly the same, as proved 
by aberration, for all the heavenly bodies. No- 
ing disturbs, no cause interferes with this law, 
and the contemplation of it must immensely exalt 
our ideas of Divine Intelligence. 

May \7th—Mr. Wharton Jones “On the 
Senses and on Errors of Observation having their 
Source therein.” As it is alone through the 
medium of the senses that we gain our know- 
ledge of external material otjects, it is of the 
highest importance, in order to make observa- 

tions correctly, to know what the senses are 
competent to inform of on the one hand, and 
what errors may have their source in them on 
the other. All that we are informed of, by any 
sense, in regard to external objects is, the change 
of state of the nerve, of sense caused by the im- 
pression made on it by the external object. Of 
this change of state of the nerve the mind is 
rendered conscious by a sensation. 

The sensation of which we are conscious as a 
result of an impression on a nerve.of sense, it is 
to be particularly remarked, is not any quality of 
the external object which makes the impression, 
though in common language we speak as if it 
were. Thus the sensation which we experience 

_ in consequence of an impression on the eye, we 
call light, and the external agent which commonly 
causes the impression we also call lizht. But the 

* sensation of light, and the external agent which 
by its impression on our optic nerve, excites in 





* Should have preceded the report of Dr. Mantell’s dis- 


course last week, but gave way in the making up.—Ed. L. G. 








us the sensation, are totally different things. 
What has now been said of the optic nerves and 
their sensations is equally applicable to the 
other nerves of sense and their sensations. 

Each nerve of sense, in short, is capable of 
communicating to the mind one particular kind 
of sensation only, whatever be the nature of the 
agent which impresses it. Though the sensation 
peculiar to a nerve of sense may thus be excited 
by the impression on the latter of various external 
agencies, it is important to observe that certain 
external agents do stand in a specific relation as 
regards action to certain nerves of sense, and call 
forth, by their impression, the sensations peculiar 
to them in the most intensemanner. The exter- 
nal agent light stands in such a relation to the 
optic nerves. 

An organ of sense consists, essentially, of a pro- 
per nerve, one extremity of which is connected 
with the brain, the other extremity with an appa- 
ratus at the surface of the body fitted to transmit 
to the nerve the external agent which is to make 
the impression on it. For this purpose the appa- 
ratus of each organ of sense is constructed in 
special adaptation to the a nature of the 
external agent which it has to transmit to the 
nerve, the external agent, viz., which stands in 
the specific relation just referred to, of exciting 
the sensation peculiar to the given nerve of sense 
in the most intense manner. In the case of the 
sense of vision, the agent to be transmitted to the 
nerve is light, and the ——- is consequently 
an optical one. If there had not been a conver- 
gent optical apparatus in front of the retina we 
should have seen merely a uniformly luminous 
field. 

In the exercise of vision we refer the sensation 
to without, and to some distance from the body. 
This perception of externality or outness, by 
means of vision, Mr. Jones belicved to be owing 
to an original innate endowment of the optic ner- 
vous apparatus, and to be altogether independent 
of experience through the tvuch; and, in illustra- 
tion of this, he called attention tothe well-known 
fact that persons who have had the misfortune to 
lose a leg sometimes feel as ifthe lost limb were 
still in connection with the body and that its great 
toe was the seat of pain. 

Solidity, or the three dimensions of length, 
breadth, and thickness, though it cannot be per- 
ceived except in appearance by one eye, can 
be perceived by two eyes as certainly as it can be 
by means of active touch, z. e., by moulding the 
hand around a solid object. Mere contact, like 
vision by one eye, enables really only to perceive 
length and breadth. The faculty of perceiving 
solidity by means of two eyes implies the faculty 
of recognising relatively different distances by the 
same means. 


The next points in the history’ of the senses 
which came under consideration, were after- 
sensations, and subjective sensations. Subjec- 
tive sensations are such as are altogether inde- 
pendent of the impression of any external ob- 
ject on the sense; but are the result of irritation 
of the nerves of sense, from causes operating 
within the nerves themselves. Besides such sub- 
jective sensations, there is another class which 
have their origin in the reaction of the mind on 
the senses—to this class belong phantasms. 
Phantasms occurring in persons of strong mind 
and cultivated intellect, are recognised as such. 
In persons of uncultivated intellect, they have 
no doubt been the origin of maay ghost stories; 
whilst in persons of weak intellect, though not 
otherwise insane, they may lead to hallucinations, 

rompting to insane actions. On phantasms has 
eo founded a belief in second sight. The pre- 
tension to the faculty of seeing to read with the 
prints ofthe fingers, &c., wasdeclared to be physi- 
cally and morally impossible; and clairvoyance, 
if it had anything in it at all, not to have any- 
thing more in it than second sight or dreams. 





In conclusion, it was remarked that, whilst in 
natural science the ultimate relations contem. 
plated are cause and effect ; in abstract scienco 
the notion of cause does not enter, its truths being 
necessary and independent of any cause. The 
existence of deity was instanced as an abstract 
truth, but that we are taught a more full know- 
ledge of God by the book of his works and. the 
Book of his Word. 





ROYAL GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY. 

May 13th.—Capt. W. H. Smyth, R.N., President 
in thechair. Read:—1. Mr. Macqueen’s explana- 
tory Notes to his South African Paper. 2. Major 
H. C. Rawlinson ‘‘ On recent Geographical Dis- 
coveries in Babylonia.” Major Rawlinson having 
consented to read the second portion of his valua- 
ble paper on a subsequent occasion, the meeting 
was adjourned to the anniversary on the 27th 
ingt., when the annual address will be delivered, 





ROYAL INSTITUTE OF ARCHITECTS, 

At the meeting on the 13th, the Royal Medal wag 
presented to Mr. Barry, by Professor Cockerell, 
who took the chair in consequence of the absence 
of the President from erysipelas. The Rev. Mr, 
Hartshorne read a paper on the “ Military Archi- 
tecture of Great Britain.” The Report of the 
Council stated the Institute to consist of 3540 
members of allclasses, and that 136/. 53. had been 
added to the funds. It also highly commended 
the probable results of the Exhivition of 1851. 





MINIATURE POND FOR GOLD FISH. 

Tue following “notice of observations on the ad- 
justment of the relations between tlie Animal and 
Vegetable Kingdoms, by which the vital func- 
tions of both are permanently maintained,” will 
be found briefly referred to in our reports of the 
proceedings of the Chemical Society. But the 
communication is of such general interest, that 
we gladly avail ourselves of a presentation copy, 
and transfer to our columns the details of Mr. 
Warrington’s experimental investigation. It has 
been carried on for nearly twelve months, and 
appears, as Mr. Warrington observes, “to ‘illus- 
trate, in a marked degree, that beautiful and 
wonderful provision which we see every where 
displayed throughout the animal and vegetable 
kingdoms, whereby their continued existence 
and stability are so admirably sustained, and 
by which they are made mutually to sub- 
serve, each for, the other’s nutriment, and even 
for its indispensable wants and vital existence. 
The experiment has reference to the healthy life 
of fish preserved in a limited and confined por- 
tion of water. It was commenced in May, 1849, 
and the subjects chosen were two small gold-fish. 
These were placed in a large glass receiver of 
about twelve gallons capacity, having a cover of 
thin muslin stretched over a stout copper wire, 
bent into a circle, placed over its mouth, so as to 
exclude, as much as possible, the sooty dust of the 
London atmosphere, without, at the same time, 
impeding the free passage of the atmosphericair. 
This receiver was about half filled with ordinary 
spring water, and supplied at the bottom with 
sand and mud, together with loose stones of larger 
size of limestone tufa, from the neighbourhood of 
Matlock, and sandstone; these were arranged s0 
that the fish could get below them, ifthey wished 
so todo. At the same time that the fish were 
placed in this miniature pond, a small plant o 
the Vallisneria spiralis was introduced, its roots 
being inserted in the mud and sand, and covered 
by one of the loose stones, soas to retain the plantin 
its position. The Vallisneria spiralis is one of those 
delicate aquatic ‘plants generally selected by the 
microscopist for the exhibition of the circulation 
of the sap in plants. It throws out an abundance 
of long, wiry, strap-like leaves, of about } inch in 
breadth, and from 1 to 3 feet in length; these 
leaves, when the sun shines on them, evolve 4 
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continued stream of oxygen gas, which rises in a 
current of minute bubbles, particularly from any 
part of the leaf which may have received an in- 


jury. , : 
<The materials being thus arranged, all ap- 
to go on well fora short time, until cir- 
cumstances occurred which indicated that another 
and very material agent was required to perfect 
the adjustment. The circumstances arose from 
the internal decay of the leaves of the Vallisneria, 
which became yellow from having lost their vita- 
lity, and began to decompose; this, by accumu- 
lation, rendered the water turbid, and caused a 
growth of mucus, or green, slimy matter on the 
surface of the water, and on the sides of the re- | 
ceiver. If this had been allowed to increase, the 
healthy life of the fish must have suffered, and | 
probably their vital functions have been de- 
stroyed. The removal of these decaying leaves 
from the water, therefore, became a point of per- 
manent importance to the success of the experi- 
ment. To effect this, Mr. Warrington had re- 
course to a very useful little scavenger, whose 
beneficial functions have been too much over- 
looked in the economy of animal life,—the water- 
snail, whose natural food is the very green, slimy 
growth, or mucus and decaying vegetable matter, 
which threatened to destroy the object which was 
wished to be obtained. Five or six of these 
creatures—the Limnaa stagnalis—were conse- 
quently introduced, and, by their continued and 
rapid locomotion and extraordinary voracity, 
soon removed the cause of interference, and re- 
stored the whole to a healthy state, thus perfect- 
ing the balance between the animal and vegeta- 
ble inhabitants, and enabling both to perform 
their vital functions with health and energy. 


“ So luxuriant was the growth of the Vallisneria 
under these circumstances, that, by the autumn, 
the one solitary plant that had been originally in- 
troduced, had thrown out myriads of off-shoots 
and suckers, thus multiplying to the extent of 
upwards of thirty fine strong plants; and these 
threw up theirlong, spiral, flowering stems in 
all directions, so that, at one time, more than 
forty blossoms were counted lying on the surface 
of the water. 

“The fish have been lively, bright in colour, 
and appear very healthy, and the snails also— 
judging from the enormous quantity of gelatinous 
masses of eggs which they have deposited on all 
parts of the receiver, as well as on the fragments 
of stone—appear to thrive wonderfully, and, be- 
sides their fanctions in sustaining the perfect ad- 
justment of the series, afford a large quantity of 
food to the fish in the form of the young snails, 
which are devoured as soon as they exhibit signs 
of vitality and locomotion, and before their shell 
has become hardened. 

“Thus we have thatadmirable balance sustained 
between the animal and vegetable kingdoms, 
and that ina liquid element. The fish, in its 
respiration, consumes the oxygen held in solu- 
tion by the water as atmospheric air; furnishes 
carbonic acid; feeds on the insects and young 
snails; and excretes material well adapted as a 
rich food to the plant, and well fitted for its luxu- 
Tiant_ growth, 

“The plant, bs its respiration, consumes the 
carbonic acid produced by the fish, appropriating 
the carbon to the constraction of its tissues and 
fibre, and liberates the oxygen in its gaseous 
state to sustain the healthy functions of the ani- 
mal life, at the same time that it feeds on the 
rejected matter, which has fulfilled its purposes 
in the nourishment of the fish and snail, and pre- 
serves the water constantly in a clear and healthy 
condition,—while the slimy snail, finding its pro- 
per nutriment in the decomposing vegetable 
matter and minute confervoid growth, prevents 

accumulation by removing them from the 
and, by its vital powers, converts what 
Otherwise act as poison, into a rich and 








fruitful nutriment, again to constitute a pabulum 
for the vegetable growth, while it also acts the 
important part of a purveyor to its finny neigh- 
bours.” 








LITERARY AND LEARNED. 
UNIVERSITY INTELLIGENCE, 

Oxrorp, May 18.—The Rev. G. B. Norman, M.A., of 
Trinity College, Cambridge, was admitted ad eundem, and 
the following degrees were conferred :— 

Masters of Arts.—The Rev. L. R. Hamilton, grand com- 

under; Rev. W. Vincent, Christ Church ; Rev. S. Poole, 

embroke; Rev. E. M. Watts, Linculn; Rev. T. J. Hearn, 
fellow of New College; J. J. S. Wharton, St. Mary Hall ; 
oe E. S. James, postmaster, Rev. J. W. Bramah, Merton 
ollege. 

~~ o— of Arts.—T. A. Marshall, New Inn Hall; G. 
W. Murray, A. S. Latter, Queen’s College; A. Blomfield, 
G. Russell, C. W. Boase, scholar, H. Fowler, Exeter Col. 


| lege; C. F. Bode, R. T. Branson, M. F. Grignon, and W. 


Gay, scholars, Pembroke ; W. Stackhouse, clerk, J.B. Bowen, 
Worcester; M. J. Conolly, H. A- Bosanquet, G. F. Luttrell, 
J. Board, J. B. Burne, Christ Church; ‘I. C. Barker, F. G. 
S. Lumsdaine, H. P. Liddon, stadents of Christ Church ; 
H. Whitehead, R. B. Brien, scholar, Lincoln; H. M. Batty, 
J. Kaye, postmasters of Mertou ; F. T. Conington, fellow, 
H. Wadham, scholar of Christ Church; H. Parker, M. Day, 
scholars, T. W. O. Hallward, E. Bowen, University; W.H. 
Curtler, scholar, W. R. J. Dickson, Trinity; W. E. Downes, 
Wadham; M.S. Yeatman, W. King, J. E. Burnet, H. B. 
Clissold, Oriel; W. K. B. Briscoe, scholar, J. Davies, J. D. 
Jenkins, fellow, R. Jones, Jesus; J. Ambery, scholar, H. 
Padwick, J. Walker, Brasenose ; C. S. Currer, J. St. John 
Blunt, W H. Cosway, Balliol. 

Baehelor of Music.—Rev. Sir F. Ouseley, Bart., M.A., 


| Christ Church, grand compounder. 


CamBaipGe, May 15.—Doctor in the Civil Law.—W. 
Wright, Trinity College. ; 

Masters of Arts.—P, A. Longmore, Emmanuel College ; 
C.J. Monk, Trinity College; J. S. Smith, Trinity Hall. 

Bachelors of Arts.—F. C. Leeson, W. Shipman, St. Ca- 
tharine’s Hall; C. G. M‘Pherson, St. Peter’s College; KE. 
H. Rogers, scholar of King’s College; H. J. Simonds, E. 
B. Vance, fellows of King’s College; M. Tierney, Trinity 
College; J. N. Trevethan, Emmanuel College. 

Admission ad eundem gradum.—T. Blackburne, M.A., 
Brasenose College, Oxford. 





ROYAL ASIATIC SOCIETY. 

April 20th.—Professor H. H. Wilson, in the 
chair. Read, a paper “ On Human Sacrifice as an 
element of the ancient Religion of India.” In 
the first book of the Ramayana there is a legend to 
the.effect that Sunahsepas, son of the rishi Richika, 
was sold by his father to Ambariksha, King 
of Ayodhya, to supply the place of a sacrificial 
victim which had been stolen by the god Indra. 
Sunahsepas was accordingly conveyed to the place 
of sacrifice, and bound; but on his repeating 
certain verses he was liberated, and long life was 
conferred upon him by Indra. In this legend it 
is doubtful whether an actual or typical sacrifice 
was intended, The reference made to sacred 
verses naturally led to the inference that such 
verses would form a part of the hymns in the 
Rig Veda, attributed to Sunahsepas; but, except 
in one or two doubtful passages, these hymns 
bear no relation to the legend as narrated in the 
Aittareya Brahmana, which is considered to be 
the Brahmana portion of the Rig Veda. Accord- 
ing to this legend, Harischandra, a prince of the 
race of Ikshwaku, on the advice of the sage 
Narada, prayed to the deity Varuna for a son, 
promising to present him as an offering to that 
divinity. A son, Rohita, was accordingly born 
to the king; but when the god, from time to time, 
demanded the performance of the promise, the 
king evaded his claims under various pretexts, 
until Rohita had grown up, when he informed his 
son of his intention to sacrifice him to Varuna. 
But Rohita, taking his bow, set off to the forest. 
During his sixth year in the forest he met the 
sage Ajigartta, of whom ke purchased his second 
son, Sunahsepas, for a hundred cows, and then 
proceeded to his father, saying, “ Rejoice, for 
with this youth I shall redeem myself.” The god 
Varuna accepted the substitution. The sacrifice 
was prepared, and Ajigartta, the father of the 
victim, undertook, for a further reward, to bind 
him to the stake and put him to death. But at 
this juncture Gaukones addressed certain 





prayers to the different gods, which were ac- 











cepted, and he was set free. Sunahsepas then 
placed himself by the side of Viswamitra, who was 
one of the officiating priests. Ajigartta now 
claimed his son, but Viswamitra said that the 
gods had given Sunahsepas to him as a son; but 
Sunahsepas upbraided his inhuman father, and re- 
pudiated him. Viswamitra then constituted 
Sunahsepas his eldest son, and called upon his 
other sons, one hundred in number, to recognise 
him as their senior. The fifty younger ac- 
quiesced, but the fifty elder refused; whereupon, 
Viswamitra cursed the disobedient ones and their 
offspring, and from these have descended the 
Andhras, Pundras, and other barbarous tribes, 

Upon this narrative, Professor Wilson observed 
that the sacrifice of human victims is thus fully 
established at the period of the compilation of 
the Brahmana. How far that expresses the prac- 
tice of the Veda period may admit of question. 
It is the received opinion of Hindu writers that 
the Brahmana is an integral portion of the Veda, 
containing the precepts, or doctrinal part, as dis- 
tinguished from the Mantra, or hymns; never- 
theless, a very cursory examination of these 
writings affords sufficient evidence to deny the 
accuracy of this attribution. The Aittareya 
Brahmana, for instance, is a work of a totally dif- 
ferent era and system. The manner in which it 
quotes the hymns shows that these must have 
been collected and arranged long anterior to its 
compilation; and it cannot be taken as an authority 
for the oldest and most genuine system of Hindu 
worship. In fact, the Brahmana contains the 
Brahmanical system fully developed, and a variety 
of institutions and practices, of which only faint 
and questionable indications can be found in the 
Mantras. ‘They must be recognised, however, as 
an essential part of the Veda and scriptural 
authority of the Brahmans, and as an authentic 
representation of an ancient, though not the most 
ancient, religious and social system of India. 
Their age is, as usual with all Hindu chronology, 
a difficult question. They are probably anterior 
to the Ramayana and Mahabharata, and, perhaps, 
‘not far from the period of the oldest passages of 
the laws of Menu. Upon the whole, their period 
may be placed about five centuries B.c. They 
may, therefore, be taken as qualified authorities 
for showing that human sacrifices existed among 
the primitive practices of the Hindus, though not 
to the same extent as among other ancient nations. 
The paper then entered into some details of the 
object and character of human sacrifices among 
other nations, many of whom, like the Hindus of 
a later date, made them practically vicarious, the 
human victim being bound, but some animal 
offered in its stead. There is no doubt that, even 
in later times, human victims have been sacrificed 
to the dark forms of Siva and Durga, but these of- 
ferings were of a very different character from 
those which might, on rare occasions, have taken 
place under the authority of the Vedas, and which 
originated in a common feeling and faith diffused 
throughout most civilized nations in the remotest 
periods of antiquity. 


SYRO-EGYPTIAN SOCIETY. 

May 14th. — Dr. John Lee, in the chair. 
A paper was read, being further arguments 
by Mr. W. Cox Dautrey, author of a work 
called the “ Bible in Palestine,” to show that the 
Crucifixion took place, in all probability, in the 
upper part of the Valley of Jehosaphat, or of the 
brook Kedron, north of Jerusalem, and not on a 
mount as has hitherto been supposed. 

Miss Fanny Corbaux exhibited a comparative 
diagram of the levels along a line from Cairo to 
Suez, by the valley of the ancient canal, showing 
the nature of the errors in the survey of 1799, 
and their rectification by the operations of 1847. 
She explained in what respects her former views 
on the ancient physical geography of the district, 
based on the levels of 1799, required revision from 
these corrections, and entered into some detail 
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THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 








supplementary to her remarks in the Atheneum of 
April 27th, on the deficiency of positive physical 
evidence in the French ingénieur’s report towards 
clearing up the remaining difficulties. For in- 
stance, in sounding the bed of the canal between 
the bitter-lake basin and the sea, he found geolo- 
gical proof that it never had been sunk lower 
than three feet below high water mark; thus it 
could not have been navigable unless its water 
were supplied from the lake, the level of this 
being raised, at every inundation, considerably 
above the sea. Yet, though the highest line of 
littoral remains which he observed does not ex- 
ceed the level of the spring tides by his measure- 
ment, he neither remarked the coincidence nor 
sought for any in a higher position to sustain his 
conclusion that the sea never occupied that basin 
in historical times. Miss C. pointed out that 
similar beaches had been found, in 1799, at 
various and higher levels; one, half way up the 
basin, was fixed at a level which the rectified 
scale of 1847 transfers to eight or ten feet, and 
another, near the Serapeum, to eighteen feet above 
the sea; and this latter Miss C.’s diagram showed 
to be exactly the reach of the Nile in that part, 
being the level actually attained at the stone of 
Moakfar during the accidental irruption of 1800. 
From the perplexing coincidence of these re- 
mains with the level of the river, when, to square 
with the geographical theory as well as with the 
general statements of their observers as to their 
marine nature, they ought to be even with the sea; 
and of those found by the ingénieur at the level 
of the sea, when his conclusion that the sea never 
occupied the basin in historical times, requires 
that they should be even with the river, and from 
his never even having examined them to ascer- 
tain whether they were of freshwater or marine 
species, Miss C. urged the importance of ascer- 
taining the following points, as the only con- 
clusive evidence towards elucidating the historical 
and geographical difficulties of this region, but 
especially as regards the extent of the Red Sea at 
the Exodus, since the evidence of both surveys 
was uncertain:—Whether the beaches of 1847 
were recent and marine, and fixed in a correspond- 
ing sandy and saline soil; whether similar 
beaches existed at higher levels, testifying of 
elevation at some remote historical period, in 
which case the test of sounding the sands about 
Arsinoe would yield uncertain conclusions; 
whether any such marine remains were overlaid 
by a mixed soil partly derived from a former sea, 
partly from the Nile, and containing such fresh- 
water remains as the lake, when refilled by the 
river, would leave on its shores or wash down 
into its depths; whether the superior beaches of 
1799 consist of the latter; whether others similar 
can be found under the loose drift sand on the 
shores of the basin; whether the canal has emptied 
into it long enough to form a sensible delta-like 
deposit at the upper end, when it could be as- 
certained, by the mixture of remains, whether it 
flowed firstly into a sea, and only afterwards into 
a fresh lake; or, whether no recent sea ever oc- 
cupied that basin, as some contend? MissC. 
concluded by urging every member of the Society, 
who had correspondents in Eeypt, to recommend 
this question to the notice of all scientific travel- 
lers who might hereafter propose visiting those 
arts. 
. Mr. D. W. Nash read a paper on the name of 
Artaxerxes, which, he contended, did not contain 
the name Xerxes as a component element. The 
name of Artaxerxes on the vase in the treasury of 
St. Mark’s, at Venice, Arta-hoharssha, was written 
’ after the Greek pronunciation of the word. The 
etymology given by Herodotus shows that he 
thought the word Xerxes, in each name, signified 
“warrior,” agycas ; but the Persian Artakshatra 
does not contain the name of Xerxes, Kshayarsha. 
Mr. Nash contended that the Persian cuneiform 
inscription on the Venice vase really 
Artakshatra, according to the suggestions of 





Whe we peg? that the last letter of the name is in- 
tended for the compound articulation thr, and that 
the corruption of the name into Ardakhchashcha, 
as read by Major Rawlinson, does not exist. That 
the true name of Artaxerxes is preserved in 
Ardeshir, is probable from the circumstance that 
the Persians rendered or translated the termina- 
tion Xares of Cyaxares by the same word 
Kshatara, The legend on the Egyptian vase, fol- 
lowing the royal name, which has never been 
satisfactorily translated, Mr. Nash showed to be 
Hnaa phi naa, answering to the “ naha wazarka” 
of the Persian. Hnaa he compared to the Baby- 
lonian Kina, “a lord,” and read the legend, “ the 
great lord.” 
LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC MEETINGS FOR THE 
ENSUING WEEK. 

Monday.— Geographical, 1 p.m. (Anniversary) — Che- 
mical, 8 p.m.—Medical, 8 p.m: 

Tuesday.—Horticultural, 3 p.m.— Medical and Chirur- 
gical, 8¢ p.m.—Civil Engineers, (President’s Soiree)—Zoolo- 
gical, 9 p.m. 

Wednesday.—Society of Arts, 8 p.m.—Royal Botanic, 


oo 
coo 


p-m, : 
Thursday.— Royal, 84 p.m.—Antiquaries, 8 p.m. 
Friday.—Royal Institution, 8} p.m. 
Saturday.—Asiatic, 2 p.m. 








ARCH ZOLOGY. 
ANTIQUARIES OF SCOTLAND. 

May 6th.—The first communication was a 
notice by Dr. William Walker, of the discovery 
ofan ancient pair of jougs, found imbedded in the 
trunk of an old ash tree recently blown down at 
the churchyard-gate, Applegirth, Dumfrieshire, 
which was popularly known by the name of the 
Gorget Tree. The jougs, which were exhibited 
to the meeting, are of unusual form, and had the 
chain and staple attached. The tree was of great 
girth, and believed to be above 300 years old. 

The Secretary then read a notice of remarkable 
discoveries recently made on the Castlehill of 
Edinburgh, in the course of excavating for a new 
reservoir. Entirely below the foundations of the 
most ancient wall, the excavators came upon a bed 
of clay, and beneath this, a thick bed of moss, or 
decayed animal and vegetable matter, in which was 
found a copper coin of the Lower Empire, in good 
preservation, now produced; and under this moss 
were found two very remarkable oak coffins. 
They were each hewn out of a solid trunk of oak, 
and having a circular hollow roughly cut out for 
the head similar to what is usually seen in stone 
coffins of the 12th and 13th centuries. One of 
them contained a female skeleton, and the other, 
it is believed, a male one. But the bones were 

eatly decayed, and the coffins were unfortunately 

isturbed and broken to pieces before they could 
be properly examined by competent persons. 
Though this discovery'has excited no great notice, 
few more remarkable disclosures have been re- 
cently brought to light, bearing on our civic and 
historical archzological annals. Only one other 
such example has ever been known to occur in 
England. ‘The coffin in this case lay north and 
south, and both the tumulus and contents leave 
no room to doubt of its Pagan origin. The ex- 
amples found on the Castlehill probably belong 
to alaterera. They lay east and west, and were 
unaccompanied by weapons or other Pagan relics; 
though beside them were found the scarcely less 
interesting objects now produced—large antlers 
of deer, the skull of a deer, and other relics, ap- 
pate of the chase. Such are frequently found 

oth in cists and tumuli, and were doubtless de- 
signedly placed in the grave. 

The coffins under such a mass of animal and 
vegetable matter may possibly indicate the site of 
an ancient burial place of the first native tribes 
that built their huts around the rude primitive 
ramparts of the Castle. Not the least remarka- 
ble fact which this discovery reveals, is the accu- 


reads | mulation of upwards of twenty feet of artificial 


soil on this elevated site, and with buildings 





apparently of the sixteenth and seventeenth cen. 
turies, built above the foundations of still older 
edifices, and the graves of primitive times. It 
suffices to show how little idea we can now form 
of the primitive, or even of the medieval, topo- 
graphy of the Scottish capital; and encourages 
the hope that other and no less remarkable relies 
may yet be brought to light’ from beneath the 
more modern foundations of our ancient city, 

Mr. David Laing next communicated a letter 
of James, Earl of Perth, written in 1675, furnish- 
ing @ singularly graphic picture of the predatory 
habits of the Highlanders at that date; and also 
an old document containing an obligation by 
John Campbell, then prisoner under sentence of 
death, to undertake the office of executioner in 
the Stewartry of Strathern in 1675, was further 
illustrated by another document, of more recent 
date, produced by Mr. C. K. Sharpe, consisting 
of a transcript of the town of Perth’s obligation, 
granted for the use, from James, Lord Drum. 
mond, of Donald M‘Carie, executioner, in 1706. 

The last communication was from Professor 
Munch, of Christiania, containing very ample 
notices of the various romances tranalated, chiefly 
from the French, into Norwegian, in the 13th and 
14th centuries, and in particular, of one Norwegian 
Romance of the 13th century, containing some 
curious allusions to Edinburgh. 








FINE ARTS. 
ROYAL ACADEMY. 

No. 301, Andromeda, W. E. Frost, is, to our 
taste, even a more charming picture tlian the 
Cupid Disarmed, although not so much of a sub- 
ject. Itis very softly and very sweetly treated; 
and, as no force was requisite, the artist’s gentle 
style is fully sufficient for the female form and 
loveliness. In nearly all the nude of this year’s 
exhibition, we would, however, observe, that there 
is an ivory-ness in the flesh-colouring which is 
neither the pearly hue of the great Italian mas- 
ters, nor, what is superior to that exquisite tone, 
the truth of nature in its varied hues of trans- 
parent white, vermeil, and carnation. 

No. 312, Griselde, from Chaucer. A. Elmore. 
The most patient of patient women, in our opinion 
far too patient to be a pattern to her sex, is here, 
at the end of her tyrannical trials, employed in 
the lowest drudgery, and about to be restored to 
her rank. It is clear in execution, and takes its 
rank more nearly as a genre than a poetical com- 
position. No. 526, The Queen of the Day, is 
another not unfavourable specimen of the bril- 
liancy which Mr. Elmore can impart to his per- 
formances. 

No. 332, Sancho Telling a Tale to the Duchess, 
&c. W.P. Frith. No. 543, Mr. Honeywood in- 
troduces the Bailiffs to Miss Richland as his 
Friends. From The Good-Natured Man. The 
same. The last is somewhat Hogarthian in its 
humour, and realises the ruse in a very amusing 
manner, and with a fluent pencil. The Quixotte 
subject is more brilliant in treatment, but does 
not tell the story so accurately and forcibly. 
Some parts of it verge a little on caricature. The 
Duchess, and all that side of the picture, 18, far 
superior to the part where the redoubted Knight 
is placed. 

0. 342, Scene from the Tempest. F. Stone. 
Always sweet and delicate, yet true in tone, this 
conception of Miranda is one of Mr. Stone’s happy 

rformances, Let us look back on the Gardener $ 

ughter, No. 135, for another gratifying spec 
men, with more of female physique in its — 
accompanied by grace, than in the ideal ne 

No. 350, James If. in Whitehall receiving e 
News of the Landing of the Prince of Orange. 
E.M. Ward. The text of Dalrymple’s valuable 
Memoirs is followed in this historical work, whi 
though not perhaps, as‘a finished painting, #01» 
provement upon some of the artist's ee = 
productions, is still one of great merit, am 
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unworthy of his reputation. The principal figure, 
the King, is expressively done, and the action of 
the Queen, in pointing to their son, the Prince of 
Wales, full of conjugal and maternal feeling. 
The other parties of the Court, the Priests and 
Jeffries, and the bonny ladies are effectively 
grouped; and the spy courtier slinking off be- 
hind the curtain is a nice bit of character. 

No. 369, Cromwell Looking at the Dead Body 
of Charles I. P. Delaroche. We have heard 
others praise, and that highly too, a picture 
which appears to us vulgar, and (for such a sub- 
ject) without expression or interest. Cromwell is 
‘a stout thickset brewer or butcher; and, which- 
ever way we view the act (that of looking on the 
corpse of his murdered sovereign), destitute of 
the passion, whatever it might be, that prompted 
it; for there is neither compunction nor exulta- 
tion, but rather a stolid look, as if he came there 
to be painted, and nothing else. To the breadth 
and simplicity of the treatment and the sobriety 
of the colouring much praise is due. 

No. 376, Escape of Francesco Novello di Car- 
rara, &e. C. Hook. A spirited and well- 
coloured piece, with considerable richness in tone, 
and the grouping effective. No. 503, A Dream 
of Venice, has yet greater breadth and beauty. 
Both do much credit to an artist who has, as yet, 
no first letter of the alphabet after his name. 

No. 389, The Messenger Announcing to Job 
the Irruption of the Sabeans. P. F. Poole. 
There is some grandeur in the style of this pro- 
duction. The colour, the atmospheric effects, 
the architecture, and the solemn position of the 
afflicted Patriarch between his two consoling 
friends, all contribute to this. But the action of 
the messenger is strained, and its influence on 
those to whom his dreadful tale is communicated 
is more dramatic than we can admire in a sacred 
subject. The tricks of art are more apparent 
than propriety and dignity of treatment; and 
where every thing ought to be most unaffected, 
there is, we think, the opposite error. 

No. 429, Portraits. J. E. Millais. No. 504, 
Ferdinand Lured by Ariel, with nothing alluring, 
by the same; and No. 518, a nameless atrocity, 
supposed to represent a verse of Zechariah. 
miserable carpenter’s shop, with two children em- 
bracing in the front of the bench, and a naked 
distorted boy on the right side, are presented to 
usas high art: in which their is neither taste, 
drawing, expression, or genius. And yet this 
style pertains to an imitative School; the sooner 
which is sent back to the dryness and wretched 
matter-of-fact of old times will be the better. 
Such things are simply disagreeable, if not worse, 
ye neither can be called the true end of the Fine 

ts. 

No, 486, Aholibah, from Ezekiel. E. Armitage. 
Asad mistake in choice and treatment; indeed, 
no treatment could reconcile us to the choice. 
There are merits in the ancient Eastern architec- 
ture. No, 252, Socialists. Not of an order to sup- 
port Mr. Armitage’s artistic character. 

OLD WATER COLOURS. 

Mr, Duncan has as usual a series of sweet land- 
seapes. No. 111, animated with Gleaners, and 
187, Hoop-shaving, a nice piece of rustic group- 
ing. Nos. 214 and 292, Sheep-feeding on the 
Downs ina frosty morning, (and others) are 
Pleasing and diversified specimens of his natural 
pencil. 

Mr. W. C. Smith is also a numerous contribu- 
tor, and of picturesque and agreeable scenes, 
beginning with No. 9, the Terrace at Haddon, 
and going on with Snowdon, the Lizard Light- 
house, Windscr, Ben Nevis, Cader Idris, the 
Mumbles in Swansea Bay, Greenwich, and 
other subjects as various as can well be imagined, 
and displaying much versatility of talent on all 

ds of objects by sea and land. 

No. 76, Vase of Flowers, V. Bartholomew, and 

charming fruit and flower pieces. 











Nos. 91 and 195, Lincoln Minster, F. Mac- 
kenzie: all in a similar style with his known 
ability. 

No. 102, a Dead Pea Hen, G. Rosenberg, with 
other richly coloured fruit and other pieces. 

No. 196, the Tempest, H. Richter. 

No. 1, the Beacon, J. Whichelo. A fresco sub- 
ject, cleverly remembered in water colours, and 
not an imitation. 178, on the Thames, a nice 
sketch ; and one or more of foreign subjects. 

Mr. J. Stephanoff': genre bits of much merit. 

Mr. F. Tayler has some admirable representa- 
tions of Dogs, Game, and Highland Cattle. 

Mr. J. M. Wright, a nice scene from Don 
Quixote, and 

No. 19, a well chosen and well painted view in 
Westmoreland, by H. Gastineau; and No. 70, 


Steamers waiting to enter Dover Harbour, may | 


be instanced as one of his able productions, 
though we would prefer 82, the fine rich view of 
Dunkeld. 

No. 144, a Garden, F. O. Finch. 
with twilight, and other meritorious paintings. 

Among other praiseworthy contributors we 
have to name W. Scott. 

A. Glennie, Italian landscape, 85. 

W. Turner, chiefly in the North of England 
4 Scotland, but an interesting view from Edge- 

ill. 
Mr. P. Naftel: among them a Guernsey Kit- 
chen, and several Welsh scenes. : 

Mr. David Cox, jun., treading in the best of 
footsteps that he could set before him in the way 
of pattern or model. Mr. C. Branwhite, includ- 
ing a Frosty Morning and a Dull Day. John Cal- 
low, W. Evans, S. Palmer, J. J. Jenkins, little 
familiar things, Mrs. Criddle, F. Nash. 

Maria Harrison, fruit and flowers, and Eliza 
Sharpe and G. Dodgson must finish our catalogue. 





Major Herbert Edwardes. Squire and Co.—An 
admirably striking likeness of this gallant officer 
has been excellently lithographed by J. H. Lynch, 
from the portrait by H. Mossien, which we noticed 
in No. 1732. The oriental costume has a fine 
effect, and the gorgeous beard imparts to our 

oung countryman all the dignity of an Eastern 

asha, whose scimitar was sharp and his command 
not to be resisted. So he approved himself in 
Moultan, and the individual whom his Queen and 
Country have delighted to honour for his gallant 
deeds in arms is suited to make one of the most 
popular subjects of the time. Messrs. Squire are 
fortunate with it in every respect. 

John Hullah, by T. i. Maguire, is another 
lithograph portrait just published, and as “ music 
hath charms,’’ so will this clever likeness have 
attractions for the lovers of music, and especially 
the many whom the master had educated to it. 








FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE. 
New York, April 26, 
A VALUED correspondent has enclosed us an 
obituary of poor Thom, whose characters from 
Burns’ Tam O’Shanter were exhibited in 
Bond-street some years ago. In his letter, our 
friend says, “he was ey respected, not 
only by all the old countrymen, but also by every 
American with the least pretension to taste.” In 
another part of his letter, he remarks on the 
singular fact that there is no exhibition of the 
works of Water Colour Painters in America, and, 
in consequence of the National Academy of 
Design having refused to hang up any drawing 
in their new rooms this season at New York, 
an effort is making to form an Association of 
Water Colour Painters, to exhibit their works 
during the ensuing Autumn. When we look at 
the freshness and beauty of the London associa- 
tions, we cannot doubt that a similar plan in 
America would be equally attractive and suc- 
cessful. For the sake of the art itself, it is very 
desirable thatthe example of the Mother Country 


A landscape | 


|should be followed in this respect; especiall 
| where the talents of her descendants are so well 
able to sustain an honourable rivalry. 

James Thom, the sculptor, expired on Wednes- 
day. Mr. Thom came to this country from Scot- 
land some 12 or 14 years ago, in pursuit of 

| a@ person who had been previously sent over by 
| the proprietors to exhibit his Tam O’Shanter and 
Old Mortality, but who, we believe, made no re- 
| turns orreport of his proceedings. Arriving in 
New York, he traced the delinquent—a fellow 
Scotchman, of some shrewdness and address— 
to this city, and here recovered, if we rightly re- 
member, a portion of the money for which it ap- 
peared these admirable works had been sold, and 
transmitted it to the proprietors, who had been 
his benefactors, concluding to remain here him- 
self to pursue his profession. In exploring the 
country in this vicinity for stone adapted to his 
purposes, he brought into notice the fine freestone 
a at Little Falls, which has since become so 
amous, having furnished the stone for the Court 
| House in this city, Trinity Church in New York, 
and many other public buildings in various parts 
of the country. With this stone he reproduced 
| the two groups already named, executed an im- 
| posing statue of Burns, and filled various orders 
| for ornamental pieces for pleasure grounds, The 
| copy of the Old Mortality group—including the 
pious old Presbyterian and his Pony, with the 
familiar presence of the immortal genius which 
| made them the property of the universal mind— 
| was sold, at a fair price, to the proprietors of 
Laurel Hill Cemetery, near Philadelphia, and is 
now the appropriate frontispiece of that spacious 
city of the dead. Tam O’Shanter and Souter 
Johnny keep “ watch and ward” at the entrance 
of the hospitable mansion of Roswell L. Colt, 
Esq., at Paterson. Having by his talent and 
industry realised considerable profits, he pur- 
chased a farm near Ramapo, in Rockland county, 
on the line of the Erie Railroad, and gratified his 
fancy by putting up a house after one of his own 
conceptions. Since that time we have had no 
knowledge of his pursuits—Newark Adv, 











MUSIC. 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 

1. The first dear thing that ever I loved. Being the 
first part of a “ Hymn of Boyhood.” 2. The 
last dear thing I was fond to love. Being 
the second part of a “ Hymn of Boyhood.” 
Poetry by Arthur Cleveland Coxe, M.A. Music 
by Samuel Stephenson Greathead, M.A. 
Novello. 

WE are sorry to seem profane, but we cannot sing 

either of these “ Hymns” without a chorus of our 

own; we mean a hearty laugh. From the name 

of the composer we imagined we should have a 

treat; but we scarcely expected so rich a one as 

these “ Hymns” afforded us. We would not be 
bound to play or sing them again for California. 


The old deserted Church. Sacred ballad. Poetry 
by George James Cooke. Composed by George 
Barker. Novello. 

One of those charming ballads that, although 

without any very striking beauties, are universally 

admired. 

Consider the Lilies of the Field. Sacred Song. 
Composed by J. Reekes. The same. 
Repwcep price sixpence ; and a really good six- 

pennyworth. 

1. Peace to Thee: Ballad. 2. Beneath thy Case- 
ment: Serenade. 3. No Form but Thine: Can- 
zonet for voice and pianoforte. The words by 
Wallbridge Lunn; the music by Henry Lunn. 
4. Let us be Joyous: Ballad. 5, Adieu, ye Woods: 
Ballad. 6. Gay Lark: Ballad. Words by Wall- 
bridge Lunn; Music by John Ashmore. Addi- 
son and Co. 

Wirn much deserving praise in the six ballads 





above-mentioned, we cannot pass ang A without 
noticing their want of originality. We are far 
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from wishing to accuse Mr. Lunn or Mr. Ashmore 
of what is vulgarly called “cribbing,” but it is 
really tiresome, in the ballads, after a few bars of 
original (q.) music to go into some popular air 
that has been played on every street organ. With 
the exception of this fashionable fault, these bal- 
lads will pass as very pretty; they are neatly ar- 
ranged, and the poetry is better than js usually 
allotted to ballads. 

See, Erin, a Vessel is Sailing. Written and com- 
posed by F. T. A. Chaluz de Vernevil. English 
words by Lionel Seymour. 

NEITHER original, nor pretty, nor anything but 

commonplace. 


The Oriental Quadrilles. By Ellen Glascock. 
Web 


b. 

Tues are a delightful set of quadrilles. Miss 

Glascock is decidedly improving in her composi- 

tions; she only wants to mark her time a little 

more to be one of our best composers of polkas 

and quadrilles. 
Davidson’s Pianoforte Duets. 
Davidson. 

Tuts publisher’s music reaches us so irregularly 

that it is impossible to pay proper attention to it. 

Every serial issued from his press and sent to us 

for notice is incomplete. The two numbers of 

the Pianoforte Duets now before us, however, 
merit a word, as being generally very well ar- 
ranged, and good for young folks, 

Thou Gentle Breeze. Written by J. Lee Stevens, 
Esq. Composed by Adolphe Whitcombe. 
Shepherd and Jones. 

THouGu reminding us in some bars strongly of 

A Soldier’s Gratitude,” and the “ Rose of Al- 

landale,” the air of the song is exceedingly de- 

lightful, and the accompaniment varied and 

leasing. We rather doubt whether the song will 

come popular, on account of the words; not that 

we find fault with them, but the belles and beaux 

of the present day have rather an objection to 

singing such words as “ wantonly” and “am’rous.” 
Wo. 116 of the Pianista. 

Tas is rather a late day to commence sendipg us 

the Pianista; therefore, we ‘shall merely“notice 

that this solitery number contains six songs from 

Halévy’s opera, Le Val d'Andorre, which are 

neatly arranged. 


Nos. 9 and 10. 





Her Majesty's Theatre.—Madame Frezzolini, 
who has not been heard for some four or five 
years in London, made her rentrée, in the part of 
Lucrezia, on Tuesday. Accounts of her singing at 
St. Petersburg led us to expect great things, but 
we find the lady as before, tasteful and delicate 
in style, with a voice sweet and of good compass; 
but, as a vocalist, not equal to fill our ideal of the 
lyric Lucrezia Borgia, a part requiring endow- 
ments as well as study and execution, such as 
very ,few possess; want of power and grasp in 
the singing, {and want of identifying with the 
character in the acting were discernible through- 
out the opera. One redeeming bit of feeling, 
however, at the close, in the exclamation, “un 
Borgia sei,” to her sonas he is about to stab her, 
was finely given; the beautiful “ modi ah modi,” 
though nicely sung, lacked pathos; to our 
judgment, Madame Frezzolini would be better in 

ightex parts. The new tenor, Sig. Baucarde, is 
not heard to advantage in the part of Gennaro. 
Mile. Ida Bertrand acquitted herself well in that of 
Orsini, singing the well known “il segreto” with 
very good effect. Wecannot recollect how many 
encores were awarded, nor how many “calls” 
saluted, nor the number of bouquets that showered 
_ upon the successful cantatrice: these things are 
in vogue just now, and do not concern art. 

Royal Italian Opera, Covent Garden.—The 
Roberto il Diavolo was performed the first time 
this season on Thursday evening, with several 
novelties in the cast. The genuine display in 
this finest of the German school of operas, was 
certainly more perfect than during its last pro- 


passed off with great. success. 


dam, a: young pianist, who played fur the first 
time in London; and two pieces by the Hunga- 
rian vocalists. The executants were, as usual, 
Sainton, Deloffre, Hill, Piatti, and Howell. 


skill of the players as well as the fine thoughts 
of the writer. ‘he originality of the whole is 
striking, and shows clearly the model upen 
which numbers who have followed the immortal 
writer of the “ Creation” have framed their ideas. 
The celebrated tenor solo, “cujus animam,” of 
Rossini’s “‘ Stabat,” is said to have been founded . 
upon the largo of this quartet. The Beethoven | 
quartet, wonderful as it isin design and construc- 
tion, was played in an admirable and marvel- | 
lous style of execution; it is especially one of those | 
works requiring, what is aptly called, in-| 
terpretation. earing it thus, we had the 
satisfaction of feeling that justice is done 
to one of the greatest of music’s geniuses, | 
and that these fine compositions can no longer be | 
ignorantly called “crude inventions of a dis-| 
ordered brain.” The fugue with which it ends, | 
so startling, so brilliant, so ingenious in its com- | 
binations and workings, was a truly astonishing | 
performance; even after having listened to that | 
of the great fugue master, Bach, it came out with | 


were displayed, though without any remarkable | 
intellectual treatment. The Hungarian’s chorus, | 
composed by Mendelssohn, is an interesting com- | 
position in imitation of Turkish music. It was 
well sung by the little band of singers, who are 
about to leave England. They will carry with 
them our best sympathies, both on account of 
their suffering country and their superiority to 
all the ordinary companies of strolling singers, 
Tyrolean and the like. 

Signor Briccialdi’s Matinée.—The second of 
this clever flautist’s performances came off on 
Wednesday, and was a very pleasing’ entertain- 
ment. The flute, though one of the instruments 
most commonly chosen by amateurs, is imperfect 
in itself, and difficult to be played. Attempts 
have been made from time to time at improving 
it; the old wood flute, such for exampleas that so 
well made by Rudall and Rose, was first improved 
by Boéhm in its wooden form, and called then 
the Bothm flute; it has since been still more 
altered, and made quite perfect as to the divisions 
of the sounds, so that a novice cannot play out of 
tune; it is now made entirely of metal, princi- 
pally silver; the tube is of the same diameter 
throughout, and consists of two pieces. This in- 
strument is called the new Bothm flute. There 
can be no disputing the great gain in power, 
clearness, and accuracy of tone ; the question is 
whether the quality of tone (timbre), obtained 
from the wood instrument is not more desirable 
than that from the metal. In the orchestra the 
greatest variety of tone is requisite: if all the 
wood instruments were changed into metal ones, 
although the reeds were still used, the effect 
would be more or less monotonous. The Sic- 


cama flute possesses some of the good qualities 
of the Boéhm flute, retaining that derived 











from the wood, — it is comparatively de 
earness. Signor Bricciald 


ficient in power and ¢ 


duction. The Grand Concert yesterday morning | uses the new Boéhm flute; his playing is quite of 


the first order, tasteful, and brilliant as possible in 


The Musical Union.—The fifth meeting was| execution: he gave the ‘ duo concertante,” for 
held on Tuesday. The programme contained two | piano and flute, (Kuhlau) op. 101, with Mulle, 
quartets, No. 79 in D (Haydn), and No.9 in C,| Coulon, who favoured us with a solo also. Piatti 
Op. 50, (Beethoven). Sebastian Bach’s concerto | played a fantasia, anda Master Carrodus, pupil 
in D minor, with quintet accompaniment, the | of Molique, made a very favourable impression in 
pianoforte part by M. Silas, a native of Amster- | one of his master’s pieces. 


Miss Bassano, Ma- 
dame Anglois, Miss Noble, and M. Burdini as- 
sisted as vocalists. ° 

Concerts of the Week.—The sixth Philharmonic, 
on Monduy evening, was relieved somewhat from 


Haydn's quartet went off charmingly; it issimple | their usual tedium by a solo from Thalberg, and 
and beautiful, yet, at the same time, it contains | 
difficulties of every kind, enough to exhibit the | 


the singing of Herr Formes and Mlle. Nottes, g 
débutante. Madame Puzzi gave her annual ré. 
union at the Concert Room of the Opera, on Mon- 
day, and a very brilliant affair it was. The musie 
erformed by the artists of Her Majesty's 
Pheatre was all good; a “lied” sung by Sontag, 
with violoncello obligato by Piatti, was perhaps 
the gem. Thalberg played his on Giovanni fan. 
tasia, and Signor Puzzi displayed his first-rate 
owers, asof yore, in soloson the horn. M. Gode- 
roid, the celebrated harpist, gave his first morning 
concert at the new Beethoven Rooms, on Wednes- 
day ; inthe evening, at St. Martin’s Hall, Mr. Hullah 
directed the performance of Mendelssohn’s “ Lauda 
Sion,” and some of the music of Oberon. On 
Thursday, Mr. Osborne gave his second matinée 
at Harley-street Rooms, which was well attended, 
and afforded some delightful classical music. On 
Friday, the Sacred Harmonic Society performed, 
for the last time, the Israel in Egypt, under Mr. 
Costa’s direction. 











THE DRAMA. 
Théétre Frangais, St, James’s.—The comedy of 


surprising effect, and afforded the highest enjoy- Ze Mari a la Campagne and Alfred de Musset’s 
ment. This leads us to speak very favourably of comedie-raudeville of Zouison, have been per- 
the new pianist, M. Silas; his powers of execu-| formed here with great success. 
tion are of the fullest scope, and these are all to on which the Serious Family produced at the 
be well perceived in a fugue for the pianoforte;; Haymarket some months back is founded, has 
in the “romances sans paroles,” of his own, | created quite a sensation, not less from its merit 
which he gave afterwards, good taste and feeling | 88 a drama, than from the excellence in which the 


The latter, 


eg parts are played—that of the wife by 
dile. Nathalie—the husband by M. Regnier, 
and hisintruding friend by M. Lafont. We have 
so often praised these artists, that to praise them 
again would be to reiterate well-deserved eulogy; 
but we cannot avoid especially noticing the ad- 
mirable manner in which M. Regnier produces 
all the effect of a character part, without resort- 
ing toany of those peculiarities of dress and ges- 
ture which are, upon our own stage, considered 
as essential to the production of broad comic 
effects. The house was crowded on Wednesday 
evening to witness the performance of the above 
mentioned pieces. 

Lyceum.—The revues, in a dramatic form, of 
passing events, which are occasionally produced 
with great successat the various Parisian theatres, 
appear to have suggested to Messrs. Albert Smith 
and Tom Taylor the Whitsuntide piece which 
they have contributed to our amusement here 
under the name of Novelty Fair. Plot and story 
are, of course, not to be expected in a piece ot 
this character, and only such a slight dramatic 
form as is necessary to hang the various allusions 
and tableaux and witticisms upon. Time, dis- 
covered, on the rising of the curtain, in a state of 
great bewilderment at the present aspect of affairs, 
appeals to the various Annual Registers with 
which, beginning with the year one, the shelves of 
his library are filled. The chief characters and 
personations of the principal eventa of those years 
to which he particularly refers answer his call, 
including the year one—ra decrepid child—Jalius 
Cwsar, a Baron who helped to extort Magns 
Charta, Charles the First and Cromwell, and, 
finally, on his appealing to the “ French Revolu- 
tion,” three years—1789, in the shape of a eer 
sarde—1830, of a bourgeois, and 1848, of a re 
republican, start out simultaneously from = 
respective volumes, and, after them, the year 1951, 
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a fast young man seven months before his time, 
personated in a most quaint and appropriate dress 
by Mr. Charles Matthews, leads the way to the 
booth of the grand eaposition where Britannia 
(Miss. St. George) is discovered as money-taker, 
with the British Lion (Mr. Frank Matthews) 
crouching at her feet. Various ingenious contri- 
vances, with tableaux of Spain, Italy, and France, 
are exhibited and commented on by the characters 
in a string of brilliant witticisms, and the piece 
concludes with a representation of the reverse of 
our coinage—Britannia seated, shown under the 
effect of coloured fires. Novelty Fair is not so 
elaborately or splendidly got up as the burlesques 
we have lately been accustomed to see here, but 
the aptness of its allusions to passing events, and 
the cleverness with which it is written, give ita 
character distinct from mere show. One of the 
best effects was the ¢ableaux of a barricade, the 
fighting on which is interrupted by a dance of 
Follies and Debardeurs. 

Sadler’s Wel’s.—This theatre has closed for the 
summer, after a successful season characterised 
by a strict adherence to the principles of manage- 
ment, which have now for so many years been 
invariably carried out. New plays have been 
produced, and old ones revived or repeated, well 
acted and well got up ;but the chief distinctive 
characteristic of the past season has been the 
rapid advance in public estimation made by Miss 
Glynn. The performances on Thursday even- 
ing were for the benefit of Mr. Greenwood, who 
deserved, and had, a house crowded with friends 
and supporters. 

Strand Theatre.—Of all the theatrical per- 
formances going on at present in London, the 
farewell representations of Mrs. Glover demand 
most peremptorily the attention of the play-goer. 
During a career of fifty-three years on the Lon- 
don stage, there is scarcely a character, in tho 
higher walks of both tragedy and comedy, which 
this lady has not played with success; and it is to 





be hoped that some method will be taken on the 
occasion of ,her leaving the stage to show, in a 
tangible shape, the public estimation of so old a 
favourite. Mrs. Glover has played this week | 
Old Lady Lambert, and the Widow Warren, and | 
the arrangement appears to be, that she shall | 
perform for three nights each of the characters | 
in which she is best known to the present genera- 
tion of play-goers. On Monday evening, after the | 
Hypocrite, a new piece, by the witty author of | 
Diogenes, was produced with great success. It is 
called the Philosopher's Stone, and although writ- 
ten in ryhme, and interspersed with jokes, is 
more of a serious drama than aburlesque; indeed 
itis called by the author ‘a morality.” Its ob- | 
ject — to be to inculcate the moral to be 
derived from a superabundance and bad use of 
wealth, by means of a story of which Paracelsus 
is made the hero. With renewed youth and | 
gold at command, Paracelsus, finding himself 
unhappy, determines by a lavish distribution 
to place his fellow townsmen above the reach 
of poverty; but a distribution, so contrary to) 
the laws of political economy, produces in the | 
end, distress, disease, and famine, and it is | 
ouly when he has experienced these, and | 
has been taught by a poor flower-girl that 
labour is essential to content, that Paracelsus 
wins the happiness he has sought for. ‘Lhis 
moral is well worked out,—there is plenty of fun, ' 
but, occasionally, passages that rise far above 
mere burlesque rhymes, or the common places 
of declamation, give a high moral tone to the 
whole drama. The acting in the hands of 
Mrs. Stirling, Miss Marshall, Messrs. Compton 
and Leigh Murray, is excellent. ‘I'he latter gen- 
tleman especially, in a part out of his legitimate 
line, shows his judgment and versatility, and gives, 
by the bye, a capital imitation of Mr. Chas. 
Matthews in Used Up. 'The piece is well got up, 
aud the scenery, painted by Mr. Shalders, in- , 


cluding two beautiful gothic interiors, are the 

rand square at Basle, well designed and painted. 
We must not omit to notice the capital conduct 
of the “mob” on the various occasions it was 
required to be active and turbulent. 








ORIGINAL POETRY. 
ALCESTIS, 


She goeth to her chamber, 
And tears more swittly flow, 
And she cries, O bridal chamber, 
The source of all my woe, 
From thee, to gloomy Ha:les, 
For hin I love, I go, 
O fair and virtuous lady, 
Why perish in thy prime? 
Why leave the glorious sunshine 
And the budding joys of time, 
What has strengthened thy weak bosom 
With fortitude sublime ? 
Alas! for thee, Admetus, 
Thy life on love depends, 
There is not one will save thee 
Of all thy gallant friends ; 
And she, thy bosom’s idol, 
To the dark grave descends, 


Will not thy aged father, 

Now tottering on the grave, 
Nor she, O man, who bore thee, 
From@death untimely save? 

Only the wife devoted 
For thee the fate will brave. 


She looketh on her children, 
But her purpose changeth not, 
Though the mother’s heart is riven 
With anguish for their lot ; 
And she prays that no dark malice 
Her daughter’s name may blot. 
O daughter, my sweet daughter, 
Thy beauty was my pride, 
Thou wilt have no tender mother 
To deck thee as a bride; 
But remember for thy father 
Thy own fond mother died. 
She goeth to the window 
On which the sunbeam’s play ; 
All around is bright and joyous, 
And seems to woo her stay ; 
And she gives her touching farewell 
To the blessed light of day. 
Idie! my strength is failing, 
No more the light I see ; 
The heart that knew no quailing, 
Admetus, clings to thee ! 
Cease not my fate bewailing — 
Farewell! Remember me! 
The voice of Nature dies not, 
It speaks from age to age; 
It can move the hardy warrior, 
It can melt the lonely sage: 
Oh, that voice of Nature speaketh 
In the Grecian poet’s page, 
It is a noble lesson 
That olden tale supplies, 
That love, the true, the tender, 
Shrinks not from sacrifice ; 
And in the hour of danger 
The stroke of death defies, 


Affection is a fountain 

Ever flowing on the earth, 
For weary human nature 

In its hour of sadest dearth ; 
Oh, the countless mournful bosoms 

It has solaced from their birth! 
Flowers linger on a ruin, 

On crumbling towers still wave, 
Or bloom in the sad solitude 

Of some forgotten grave ; 
So constant love abideth 

When it lacks the power to save. 


Cambridge, 1850. Anna H, Ports. 








VARIETIES. 
The Barrow Monument.—The foundation stone 


of this grateful honour to the memory of the late 
Sir John Barrow was laid, asappointed, May 15th, 
on the summit of the Hill of 
piace, Ulverston. The whole country turned out to 
pay this tribute to departed worth, and the cere- 
mony, as described at length in Soulby’s Ulverston 
Advertiser, was both splendid and affecting. Sir 
George Barrow and Mr. John Barrow, of the Ad- 
miralty (sons of the deceased secretary and 
author), were the chief persons who attracted the 
public attention on the occasion; and the latter 


oad, near his birth 


— 
was especially recognised as the representative 
also of his father’s literary talent. 

Scribe and Halévy have been superintending 
the rehearsals of the Tempest during the week 
at Her Majesty’s Theatre. 

The Arctic Expedition encountered severe 
weather after leaving the Thames, but on Saturday 
morning the “ Resolute ” and “ Assistance” were a 
mile off the land, on their way tothe Pentland 
Firth. 

The University College Hospital held its 17th 
anniversary on Thursday, at the London Tavern, 
where the Duke of Cambridge presided. Lord 
Brougham spoke, and a collection of 2,100/., (in- 
cluding 1,000/., from the Rev. Deacon Morrell, 
the treasurer,) was made. 20,533 poor persons 
had been relieved within the past year. 

The Orthopedic Anniversary walked, off well; 
and, indeed, we may say, in spite of the distress 
so much complained of in the country, the chari- 
ties of the metropolis are this year, upon the 
whole, liberally supported. 

Mr. Dennett, reported dead all over; and from, 
the Isle of Wight, is not only living, but some- 
what better in health. 

“ Spread” of Music.—Hertz, the pianist, has 
visited San Francisco, in California, and prce- 
posed to give a concert, but it failed for want of 
ladies. — Times. 

The promsed Hippopotamus from Egypt, accom= 
panied by an Ibex from Sahara, and other rare 
animals and reptiles are now on their voyage to 
Southampton in the “Ripon.” The unique 
stranger is said to be not full grown, docile, and 
much attached to its Arab keepers. If it come 
alive, it will be avery great acquisition to the 
Zoological Gardens. 

The Cremorne Gardens have opened with 
favouring weather and attractive entertainments. 

The Town of Stagno, in Dalmatia, is reported 
to have been destroyed by a stream of sulphurous 
water issuing from the earth, the locale of pre- 
ceding shocks of earthquakes. 

New Temperance Movement.—A Parisian medico, 


.| M. Chevalier, has devised a new mode of curing 


drunkenness, viz., by the police drenching every 
one caught flagrante delicto with a dose of acetate 
of ammonia in sugar and water. 

Earthquake at Constantinople.—A slight shock 
was experienced on the 19th of April. 

Iodine and Bromine.—It has been recently an- 
nounced by M. Bussy, that the ammoniacal waters 
of gas manufactories contain iodine. This fact 
is confirmed by M. C. Mene, of the College of 
Chemistry of France, who has detected also, in 
the similar products, bromine, in quantities truly 
surprising. 





LITERARY NOVELTIES. 
LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 
Abbott’s (J.) Life of William the Conqueror, 12mo, cloth, 5s 
Abbott's (J.) Life of Hannibal, 18mo, cloth, Is 
Aguilar’s (Grace) Woman’s Friendship, second edition, 
12mo, cloth, 6s 6d 
Arnold’s First French Book, 12mo, cloth, 5s 6d 
Bigsby’s (J. J.) The Shoe and Canoe, 2 vols, post;8vo, cloth, 
248 





Chambers’ Papers, Vol. II, 12mo, Is 6d 

Ciceronis Cato Major, with Notes and Index, by G. Long, 
12mo, c.uth, 48 6d 

Clark’s (T. G.) Hungarian Struggle, 8vo, sewed, 28 6d 

Cobbold’s (Rev. R.) Freston Tower ; or, Early Days of Car« 
dinal Wolsty, 3 vols, post 8vo, If 11s 6d 

Continental Tourist, Ist series, 8vo, cloth, 10s 

Domestic Economist, 4to, cloth, 3s 

Ellet’s (Mrs.) Family Pictures from the Bible, 8vo, cloth, 58 

James’s (G. P. R.) Old Oak Chest, 3 vols, post 8vo, 1/ 11s 6d 

Lockhart’s (James) Nature of Routs of Numerical Equas 
tions, 8vo, cloth, 2s ( 

Nolan’s (J. J.) Ornamental Fowls, 12mo, cloth,3s “7 

Oliver’s Masonic Writers, Vol V., post 8vo, cloth, 7s 

Pathogenetic Cyclopzedia, Vol I, 8vo, cloth, 18s ' 

Seymour’s (Rev. M. H.) Mornings among Jesuits, thd 
edition, post 8vo, cloth, 7s 

Simpson’s (Rev. R.) Memorials of Worth, 18mo, cloth 
2s 6d 

Smee’s (A.) Instinct and Reason, 8vo, cloth, 18s 

Spalding’s (T.) Memoirs of Miss Jane H. Place, 12mo, 
Is 6d 


Taylor’s (C. B.) Earnestness, 12mo, cloth, 7s 
Yorke’s Poems from @ Note Book, square, cloth, 35 6d 
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DENT’S TABLE FOR THE EQUATION OF TIME. M 
[This table shows the time which a ciock or watch should 
indicate when the sun is on the meridian.] 


BENEDICTS GRAND ANNUAL 
*iMORNING CONCERT, under the immediate patronage 
of her Majesty the Queen, his Royal Highness Prince Albert, 





her Royal Highness the Duchess of Kent, and their Royal 

1850 h. m. s. 1850 h. Fy org | Highnesses the Duke and Duchess of Cambridge. M. Benedict 
May 25 . . . 11 56 34:7] May 29 . . «11 57 0°9| pegs respectfully to announce that his ANNUAL CONCERT 
26. . «= 56 40°5 30. « »— 57 86 | will take place ON THE STAGE OF HER MAJESTY’S 

27 . « « — 56 46°9 BL. . » — 57 168 | THEATRE, on FRIDAY MORNING, June 21, with the en- 
28... — 36 536 tire Chorus and Orchestra, on which occasion he will be sup- 


ported by all the eminent artistes of that establishment, in- 
cluding _Mesdames Sontag, Frezzolini, Parodi, Giuliani, Ida 
Bertrand, Miss Catherine sage Signori Gardoni, Calzolari, 
Baucarde, Colletti, Belletti, F. Tablache, and Lablache, under 
the direction of Mr. Balfe. Piano, Messrs. Halle, Osborne. 
Lindsay Sloper, and Benedict; Violin. Messrs Ernst anc 
Molique; Violoncello, Signor Piatti; ‘and French Horn, 
M. Vivier. Engagements with other distinguished artists are 
3rd May, 1850. pending.—Price of Admi : Boxes, Two, ‘bree, and Four 
Sir,--I observe in your paper of last week the following anes RF og Me Ya is caaeee's wo 6d i a4 
poe pm oy ig Reinegie, the petuter, and late be made at A, pfineipal Lipreries ; arc Warehouses ; the 
; . 0: Mz y > a . » 2 

“ En passant, 1 may say that I wrote the life of Ram- Snachtreguee. os a See, © 


say in ‘* Cunningham’s Lives of the Painters,’ which he 
promised to state to the public ; but this he always Omitted DIORAMA 
to do, and received any merit which accrued from it as his ° 
own.” : ? [NDIA OVERLAND MAIL.—GALLERY OF 
Now, sir, the two circumstances set forth as facts in the ILLUSTRATION, 14, Regent Street, ‘Waterloo Place. 
above statement are both utterly untrue. Mr. Reinagle, ‘1! THREE EXHIBITIONS EACH DAY.—A GRAND 
may say,’ and I can assure you from my own knowledge | MOVING DIORAMA, ILLUSTRATING the ROUTE 
did not write the Life of Ramsay in ‘* Cunningham’s Lives | of the OVERLAND MAIL to IN DIA, depicting every 
of the Painters,” and Allan Cunningham did not forget any | object worthy of notice on this highly-interesting journey 
promise he may have made to Mr. Reinagle, on the subject | ¢;om Southampton to Calcutta, accompanied by descriptive 
of a printed acknowledgment of the information he had / qetail, and appropriate Music, is now OPEN DAILY, 
afforded him, for I find at the end of Ramsay’s Life, in the | Mornings at 12; Afternoons at 3; and in the Evening at 
fifth volume of o 7 the Lives of British Artists,” the fol- | 8 o’clock.—Admission, Is.; Stalls, 2s 6d.—Doors open half- 
lowing note, ! spi P . an-hour previous to the above hours.——Descriptive Cata- 
‘* For the most characteristic parts of this memoir, I am | jogues may be obtained in the rooms. 


indebted to the kindness of Richard Ramsay Reinagle, Esq., 
R.A.” r s 

If Mr. Reinagle can make good his assertion that he wrote | N — Se ee ENG, 
the Life of Rameay in “ Cunningham's Lives of the Pain- | trials, a cast in plaster of Mr ‘O'Connor. wand ‘a lan “of the 
ters,” I shall then believe (but not till then) that he wrote jitchen where he was murdered, models of Stanfield Hall and 
the whele of the lives in the work referred to, for certainly | Potash Farm, are now added to the Chamber of Horrors at 
the author of Ramsay’s Life was the author of the Life | Madame TUSSAUD and SONS’ EXHIBITION, Bazaar, 
of William Blake, and I am quite certain that Mr. Reinagle | Baker-street, Portman-square. Open from 11 till dusk, and 
had no hand whatever in one of the most delightful pieces , 70M 7 till 10.—Admission: Large Room, 1s. ; Small Rooms 


of biography in the English language. | Sd. extra- 


It was the written opinion of Southey (as you will find in 79 . 2 
a future volume of Southey’s Life by his Son), that the | K NG S COLLEGE HOSPITAL BUILDING 
* Lives of the British Artists,” by Allan Cunningham, are | and ENDOWMENT FUND.—0n Friday, June 7, will 
written in a style of very pure quality, such a style indeed as | be performed, under the entire direction and management of 
no other Scotchman, with the single exception of ‘David | the Sacred Harmonic Society, MENDELSSOHN’S 
Hume, has ever succeeded in attaining. When Southey wrote | ORATORIO ST. PAUL. 

this, he was not aware that my father, in writing the ‘* Lives Under the Patronage of _ 

ee ree hes Sunes Be ene ee Bane. | Hanes Her Royal Highness the Duchess of Cambridge 
pg eg cca geen | Fate gor ecg his nar- Her Royal Highness the Duchess of Gloucester. 


The Duchess of Northumberland. 
Iam, sir, yours, &c.,.— Peter CuNNINGHAM. 








TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
To the Editor of the Literary Gazette. 
—— Road, Kensington, 




















‘The Duchess of Sutherland. 

The Marchioness Cornwallis. 
‘The Countess Cowper. 

Frances, Countess of Waldegrave. 
‘The Countess of Mansfield. 

The Countess Manvers. 

‘The Countess of Harrowby. 

‘The Countess of Sheffield. 

‘The Countess Howe. 

The Countess Cawdor. 


An Exhibitor reached us too late for this Gazette. 


Erratum.—In our number 1738, Stutfall Castle should 
be read for Stridfall, in the notice of Excavatious, p, 327. 








The Countess of Ellesmere. 
ADVERTISEMENTS. The Lady John Russell. 
p) FD ‘The Viscountess Palmerston. 


‘The Lady Ashley. 
The Lady Rolle. 
The Lady Radstock. 
The Lady Feversham. 
Lady Peel. 


ROYAL ACADEMY OF ARTS, 
TRAFALGAR SQUARE. 
Mun FE On , 
[HE EXHIBITION of the ROYAL ACADEMY | The band will consist of 110 stringed instruments, in- 
is now OPEN, Admission (from Eight o’clock till hudtne la.doublet aundiof 21 wink ioat ogee 
. » Shilling—Catalogue One Shilling. | cluding 14 double basses, and of 3! wind instruments, in ad- 
Seven) One 5 8 ; | dition to the large organ built for the Society; and the 
JOHN PRESCOTT KNIGHT, R.A., Sec. | chorus will comprise upwards of 500 voices. .The band and 
{chorus united will number nearly 700 performers. Con- 
| "Stchete—thereovedl Sisinbiihe:hemn, 2, de. epee tas 
Ter OF P -_ -_ 2 Tickets—Reserve eats in the Area, I/. 1s, each ; Under 
SOCIETY OF PAINTERS IN WATER Goleuns. ' the Gallery, 5s., may be obtained from J. W. Cunningham, 
"THE FORTY-SIXTH ANNUAL EXHIBITION Esq., King’s College; John Lyon, Esq., King’s College 
is NOW OPEN at their Gallery, 5, PALL MALL EAST, | Hospital; the Office of the Sacred Harmonic Society, 6, 
from Nine till Dusk. 7 | Exeter-hall ; Mr, Bowley, 53, Charing-cross ; and the princi- 
Admittance, One Shilling, Catalogue, Sixpence. | pal Musie-sellers. 
GEORGE FRIYP, Secretary. | 














| \fJONEY.—Gentlemen of character and standing, 
Officers of her Majesty’s service, &c., may have MONEY 
ADVANCED to them on their own or other Securities. 
iaitie's paverstane, OF Doug: s : 
. = TAT 7 | pply, from 11 to 4, te 8S. NS, 9, Essex-street, Strand. 
THE SIXTEENTH ANNUAL EXHIBITION of 2?” 
the NEW SOCIETY of PAINTERSin WATERCOLOURS | gun <G PORTFOLIO OF WATER-COLOUR 
is NOW OPEN, at their Gallery, 53, Pall Mall, near St James’s CRGTEAESES 5 7 cinagd bs 4 nas - COLOUR 
Palace, daily from 9 till dusk. Admission, 1s. DRAW INGS BY THE BEST MASTERS, ‘ 
JAMES FAHEY, Secretary. | \ZESSRS. DICKINSON and CO. beg to inform 
| those who are Studying the Fine Arts that they have on 
a a ee | Hire Drawings by all the First Masters of the day, viz. 
TALBOTYPE PORTRAITS ON PAPER. Harding, Prout, Cox, Fielding, ‘Topham, Jeukins, Absalon, 
| eo Tripp, &c. Can be sent to any part of the United 
JESSRS. HENNEMAN and MALONE, | Kingdom. : : 
M 122, Regent street, aa to 4 Goon, } DICKINSON and pas 114, New Bond-street 
take Portraits, even in dull weather, that may be coloured | a 
to resemble Miniatures. Copies of Portraits in Daguerreoty pes, STUDIOS FOR DRAWING, 
Oil or Water Colours; Pictures; Statuary; Prints ; Rare 114, New BOND-STREET. 


ks; &e. | CINS J 
y Chemicals, and Todized Paper for Amateurs, MESSRS. DICKINSON’S STUDIOS are now 


with Instructions, gratis, sent to any part of the world. OPEN, with Classes conducted by able artists, for the 
Photographs from different parts of the United Kingdom | study of the Figure and Landscape. The stock of Drawings 


THE NEW SOCIETY OF PAINTERS IN WATER 
COLOURS. 

















and the Continent for sale, on view (gratuitously) at 122, Ke-| for Hire (by the Virst Masters), belonging to the Circulating 
gent-street. 


Portfolio, has been greatly increased. 


Sale by Auction. 


—_ 


EXTENSIVE STOCK OF ENGRAVINGS OF A WES?Y-END 
PRINTSELLER, DECEASED, 


PUTTICK AND SIMPSON, Auctioneers of 

Literary Property, will Sell by Auction, at their Great 
Room, 191, Piccadilly, on Thursday, May 30th, and two 
following days, the Extensive Stock of PRINTS, includins 
capital Specimens of Ancient and Modern Masters, English 
and Foreign, many thousand Topographical subjects, Por. 
traits, Miscellaneous and Theatrical fine Modern Engra- 
vings, Framed Prints and Drawings, a few Paintings, 139 
useful Portfolios. May be viewed two days before the Sale, 
Catalogues will be sent on application. 








eo 


A CLEAR COMPLEXION, 


(jODFREY’S EXTRACT OF ELDER FLOWERS: 
~. is strongly recommended for Softening, Improving, Beauti 
fying, and Preserving the SKIN, and in giving it a blooming 
and charming appearance, being at once a most fragraut per. 
tume and delightiul cosmetic. [t will completely remove Tap, 
Sun-burn, Kedness, &c., and by its balsamic and healing 
qualities, render the skin soft, pliable, and free from dryness 
scurt, &c., clear it from every humour, pimple, or eruption: 
and, by continuing its use only a short time, the skin will 
become and continue sott and smooth, and the complexion 
perfectly clear and beautitul. Sold in bottles, price 9s. gd, 
with directions for using it, by all Medicine Vendors ani 
Perfumers. 





JOHN MORTLOCK’S CHINA and EARTH. 

ENWARE BUSINESS is CARRIED ON in OXFORD STREET 
only.—The premises are the most extensive in London, and contain 
an ample assortment of every description of goods of the first ma 
nufacturers. A great variety of Dinner Services at four guiness 
each, cash.—250, Oxford Street, near Hyde Park. 





ED. J. DENT, by distinct appointments, Watch 

and Clock Maker to the Queen, H.R. H. Prince Albert, and 
H. I. M. the Emperor of Russia, having greatly increased his stock 
ef WATCHES and CLOCKS, to meet the purchases made at this 
season of the year, most respectfully requests from the publican 
inspection of his various assortments. Ladies’ gold watches, with 
gold dials, and jewelled in four holes, 8 gs. cach; gentlemen's ditto, 
enamel dials, 10 gs.; youth's silver watches, 4 gs.; substantialand 
eg Fey silver lever watches, jewelled in four holes, 6 g.— 
E. J. DENT, 82, Strand ; 33, Cockspur Street; and 34, Royal 
Exchange (Clock Tower Area). 





HENDRIE’S PATENT PETROLINE SOAP 


Has realized in practice all the promised beneficial effects on 
excoriations and eruptive affections of the cuticle. “ The C0S- 
METIC PETROLINE SOAP,” for the habitual use of the toilet, is 
found to have an agreeable demulcent influence un the hands, and 
on the most delicate skin; or in the nursery, for infants. The 
“*PETROLINE SHAVING SOAP" is peculiarly bland and balsamic, 
allaying the irritation felt in the employment of the ordinary 
alkaline composition. 

A more detergent antiseptic, with additional petroleum, named 
“ DISPENSARY SOAP,” is prepared for inveterate cuticular affee- 
tions of long standing; and, from experience in several public 
schools, where it has been employed in washing children’s heads, 
it has proved an efficient specific for, and a complete protection 
against, the troublesome complaint known as ringworm. 

The Dispensary Soap, being at a moderate price, is availablefor 
all classes, and is used with great success in purifying linen after 
infectious diseases; indeed, the use of it may, in many cases of 
typhus and other contagions, be considered a beneficial antidote 


hh. HENDRIE, 
PERFUMER TO HER MAJESTY, 
12 and 13, Tichborne Street, Regent's Quadrant. 








UNITED KINGDOM LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY, Established by Act of Parliament in 1s3t—*, 

Waterlvo place, Pall-mail, London ; 97, George-street, Edinburgh; 

12, St. Vincent-place, Glasgow ; 4, College-green, Dublio. 

SECOND SEPTENNIAL DIVISION OF PROFITS 
AMONG THE ASSURED. 
The bonus added to policies from March, 1534, to the dst De 
cember, 1847, is as follows: 

















Sum added | Sum added Sum 
Sum Time to Policy in| to Policy in | payable at 

Assured. Assured, Isél. | 1848, Death. 
£ | # 5. d. 
5,000 | 13 yrs.10mo.} 653 6 8 | 
5,000 12 years 500 0 @ | 
5,000 10 years 300 0 0 | 
5,000 8 years 100 0 0 | 
5,000 6 years ee es | 
5,000 | 4 years 
5,000 | 2 years H 


The premiums, nevertheless, are on the most moder ate scale, and 
only one-half need be paid for the first five years when the yon 
is for life. Every information afforded on application to the Nt 
dent Director, No. 8, Waterloo-place, Pall-mall, Londos 
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| NEW WORKS. 







NION ASSURANCE OFFICE , 
FIRE, LIFE ANNUITIES), Cornhill aud Baker-street, | Published this day, 
path ne College-green, Dublin ; and Esplanade, Hamburgh? 5 a. 
Instituted A.D. 1714. | JNSTINCT and REASON. By ALFRED SMEE, 





cS ee ‘ F.R.S., Author of “ Electro Biology.” 8vo. With 
WILLIAM NOTTIDGE, Esq@,, CuarRMan. numerous coloured Plates by Wi1nc, and Wood-cuts. 18s. 
NICHOLAS CHARRINGTON, Ese., DEPUTY CHAIRMAN. | 2, 
The Life Bonus of the year 1848 has been declared, and) The TOUR!ST’S FLORA. A Descriptive Catalogue of 
with the exception of a reserve of 20,0007. (to accumulate to- | the Flowering Plants and Ferns of the British Islands, 
wards the next Bonus in 1855) is payable upon and with the France, Germany, Switzerland, Italy, and the Italian 


sum insured. | ‘ Islands) By JOSEPH WOODS, F.A.S., F.L.S, and 
P ollowing will show the annual amount of Bonus on x 4 peitie sete 
Policies for 1,0000., effected in Great Britain, according to the F.G.S. 8vo. [Next week. 
ages of the lives when assured :— 2 
Amount of Pre- Popular HISTORY of MAMMALIA. By ADAM 
Age when mium received Bonus for WHITE, F.L,S., Assistant in the Zoological Department 
Policy in the ast the same | of the British Museum, With sixteen coloured Plates of 
effected. ke gt a inetd | Quadrupeds, &e. by B. Watrernovuse Hawktins, F.L.S. 
20 152 10 10 105 on such amount of | Royal [6mo, 10s. 6d. 
i Premium. 4. 
25 168 5 10 105 Being 60 per cent. do. VOICES from the WOODLANDS; or, HISTORY of 
4 aa = P| aa pond ripest — ~» FOREST TREES, LICHENS, MOSSES, and FERNS. 
rr} e337 142 105 ‘Being aie tan x | By MARY ROBERTS. With twenty coloured Plates by 





Fitcu. Royal 16mo. 10s. 6d. 


Reeve, Bennam, and Reeve, 
King William-strect, Strand, 


THOMAS LEWIS, Secretary. 





FIRE INSURANCE in all its branches, including the rent 
of houses, aud profits returned on septennial insurances. 





NEW WORK, by the Author of “ Home InrLugnce,” 
“ Woman’s Frienpsuip,” &c, 
NoktTH BRITISH INSURANCE COMPANY,|} Nearly Ready, in One Vol., fscap. 8vo, with Frontispiece, 
Established in 1809, and Incorporated by Royal Charter, price 6s. 


London Offices, 4, New Bank-buildings, City, and 10, Pall-mall p p . 7 p y 
East ; Chief Office, 64, Princes sireet, Edinburgh. ' HE py nether Moco cog 26 Soe ane R. 
Capital, 1,000,000, fully subscribed. P 7" . , = 
President.—His Grace the Duke of SUTHERLAND, K.G. By GRACE AGUILAR. 
Chairman.—Sir PETER LAURIE, Alderman “ sad wild dove hath her nest—the fox his cave— 
Deputy Chairman,—FRANCIS WARDEN, Esq. ankind their country —Israel but the grave.”’—Byron, 
Piysician JOHN WEBSTER, M.D.,F.R.S. Just Published, ; 
Assurances effected either with or without participation of 1, HOME INFLUENCE. Second Edition. 
— = the ge me scale the = profits are divided | One Vol., price 6s. 6d. 
amongst the assured, after reserving one-fifth against the risk 7 j 
atraordinary moitality or other contingencies. ee 2. WOMAN’S FRIENDSHIP. Second Edi- 
fe 3 eaoap obiiad to policies . the last “en profits on the | tion, One Vol.,, price 6s. 6d. 
st December I844, averaged 40 per it. t i 
(so eum ‘lglg tras GroomBrincE and Sons, 5, Paternoster-row. 
Tables of increasing rates have been formed upon a plan pecu- 








liar to this Company, from which the following is an extract :— PARLOUR LIBRARY FOR JUNE 




















D 7 > 7 y, \f 

Premium To Insure £100 at Dearu. ASTELNEAU; or, THE ANCIENT REGIME. 
g) First ) Second) Third | Fourth) Fifth | Remain~ By G. P. R. JAMES, Esq. 
<| Year. | Year. | Year. | Year. Year. derof life, | Complete in One Volume, price ls, boards, or Is. 6d. cloth, 
“Ve ale sale < ate cae adie o & Also the following, by the same Author, in this Series, 
2018 2019 2}1 0311 81282 18 2 THE GIPSY. : ¥ | THE ROBBER. _ 
3313801 5 211 6 818 4110 02 10 5 ONEIN A THOUSAND. | MARY OF BURGUNDY. 
4011110'113 9111510118 112 0 6 3 8 3| MORLEY ERNSTEIN;; or, The Tenants of the Heart. 
Bae Each Complete in One Volume, price 1s. boards, or 
Prospectuses and every information may be obtained at the Is. 6d. cloth. 
offices of the Company as above. Simms and M‘IntyreE, 13, Paternoster-row, London, and 


HENRY T. THOMSON, § v Donegal-street, Belfast. Sold by all Booksellers, and at all 
‘ ISON, Secretary in London. the Railway Stations. 





This day is Published, in 2 vols. post 8vo., cloth, 24s. 


hak ‘ 
oe the Canadas, illustrative of Scenery and Colonial Life, 


Entertainment of all Classes of Readers. | Conducted by 
CHARLES DICKENS. No. 9, is published this day, pri 
2d., or Stamped, 3d. j . s ne 
Part Second will be published on the 31st inst., price Nine 
pence. Also, THE HOUSEHOLD NARRATIVE OF CUR. 


RENT EVENTS for May, being a1 : : i 
HovsEHOLD vous. = I tae 3 ——— ™ Just Published, in post 8vo., cloth, 9s. 





the B sion. With 20 engravings on steel, 
and four — 


y 
Ss. 
London: CHarpmMAN & Haut, 186, Strand- 





cations to the Editor must be addressed); and all Book. TINE FAMILY. By BAYLE ST. JOHN. Author 
New Volume of Chapman and Hall’s Series of Original 
“ FAMILIAR IN THEIR MOUTHS AS HOUSEHOLD WORDS.” we This Volume will bear comparison with the very best of 
Shakespeare. | its class that have been published in our day—and to no 
On the 3ist inst. will be published, price Ninepence, Part II. of} branch of the literature of travel have such lively owe striking 
Ta contributions been lately made, as to our knowledge of the 
H 0 U0 8 E H O LD W ORD S&.| countries of the East.”’—Examiner. 
aad f SESELY mp fee AL, designed for the Instruction London: CuapmMan & Haut, 186, Strand. 
wntertainment ¢ asses tex s. CONDUCTE , 
CHARLES DICKENS. Os eaders. CONDUCTED BY] ___ a 
Also, price 2d., or Stamped 3d., the number for May, of Now ready, . " 
THE HOUSEHOLD NARRATIVE OF ISTORY of the HOLY EASTERN CHURCH. 
CURRENT EVENTS; being a Monthly Supplement t —GENERAL INTRODUCTION. I. Its Geogra- 
HOUSEHOLD WORDS.” ‘ConpuctED sy CHARLES| Phy.—Il. Its Ecclesiology.—ILI. Its Liturgies, &c. By the 
DICKENS. Rev. J. M. NEALE, M.A., Warden of Sackville College, 
Office, 16, Wellington-street,{North, Strand, (where Pro | East Grinsted. In Two large Volumes, demy 8yo, price 2/. 











Spectuses may be had), and all Booksellers. Also, lately published, 
THE HISTORY of the PATRIARCHATE of 
On the 31st will be published, price One Shilling, ALEXANDRIA, from its Foundation, A.p, 44, to the Death 
Number 14 of of Hierotheus, 1846. Two Vols., demy 8vo., price 24s. 
PAvip COPPERFIELD THE YOUNGER, OF Also, preparing for publication, 


PICKENS. With Illustrations by Hastor K. Browne.| TIOCH and JERUSALEM. 
aeage-a in Twenty Monthly Numbers. London: J. Mastens, Aldersgate-street, and 78, New 
ndon; BRapBUKX and Evans, 11, Bouverie-street. Bond-street, 








“ FAMILIAR IN THEIR Moutus As HOUSEHOLD WORDS.” [THE SHOE and CANOE; Pictures of Travel in | 
‘ > 


BLUNDERSTONE ROOKERY. By CHARLES HISTORY of the PATRIARCHATES of AN- | 


| 
{ 


Tn Crown, 8vo., price 7s» 6d., 


MEMORIALS OF THE CASTLE 
OF EDINBURGH. 
_ _BY JAMES GRANT, 
Author of “ Memoirs of Kirkaldy of Grange,” &c. 

WITH TWELVE ENGRAVINGS ON WOOD, BY BRANSTON, 

“OF the different books of this nature that have fallen in 
Our way, we do not remember one that has equalled Mr. 
Grant’s Memorials of the Castle of Edinburgh.” —Spectator, 

“ A book of great research and varied information, apart 
from its artistic and pictorial merits, which are very great.”— 
Edinburgh Evening Post. 

“This charming and instructive book should be the vade 
mecum of each officer on the station.”—United Service Gazette. 

WILLIAM BLackwoop & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 





On ist June will be published, Vol. II., price 15s., 
FSS4¥s POLITICAL and MISCELLANEOUS. 
BY ARCHIBALD ALISON, LL.D. 

Author of the “ History of Europe,” &c., &c. 

These EssayYs will be completed in Three Vols. Demy Octavo, 

uniform with the “ Library Edition” of Alison’s Europe. 
VOL. II. conTains— 


MONTESQUIEU- NATIONAL MONUMENTS. 
HOMER, DANTE, AND MICHAEL | THE CRUSADES. 
ANGELO. THE CARLIST STRUGGLE IN 
THE GREEK DRAMA. SPAIN. 
THE ROMAN REPUBLIC, THE COPYRIGHT QUESTION. 
MIRABEAU. THE DECLINE OF TURKEY. 
THE BRITISH SCHOOL OF | LAMARTINE. 
PAINTING, THE ROMAN CAMPAGNA. 
THE TYROL. FRANCE IN 1833. 
| MANNIBAL, THE AFFGHANISTAN EXPEDI- 
| NAPOLEON. TION. 
PARTITION OF THE KINGDOM THE OLD SCOTTISH PARLIA- 
OF THE NETHERLANDs. MENT 








THE ATHENIAN DEMOCRACY. 
ROBERT BRUCE. 
Vol. I., containing the Political Essays, is published. 
Witu1AM BLACKWooD and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


COLONIES, AND COM- 
E. 


NEW HISTORY OF MODERN EUROPE FOR 
SCHOOLS, 


In 12mo, price 6s, 6d. 

HISTORY OF EUROPE, AND HER DE- 

PENDENCIES, during the last Four Centuries. For 
the Usc of Young Persone and Schools Ry the Anthor of 
a “History of France.’ Edited by the Rev. JOHN 
SEDGWICK, M.A., Demy of Magdalen College, Oxford; 
and One of the Masters in the Ordnance School, Carshalton. 
Rivinecrtons, St. Paul’s Church-yard, and Waterloo-place, 





Just ready, 
THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF LEIGH HUNT. 
with REMINISCENCES OF FRIENDS AND 
CONTEMPORARIES. 
In Three Vols., post 8vo., with Three Portraits, price 31s, 6d. 
in embossed cloth, 
London: Smitn, E_per, and Co., 65, Cornhill. 





Just published, in fep. 8vo., price 5s., cloth, 





HOUSEHOLD WORD S.|&c, By JOHN J. BIGSBY, M.D., Hon. Member of the | 
A Weekly Journal, designed for the Instruction and | American Geological Society, and late British Secretary to | 
- C Ker 


| 


Office, No. 16, Wellington-street North (where all communi- Two YEARS’ RESIDENCE IN A LEVAN. | 


sellers and Newsmen. of ‘* Adventures in the Lybian Desert,” &c. Forming the | 


FEELINGS AND FANCIES, expressed in 
Poems, chiefly Lyrical. To which are added, Papers on 
Some ofthe more recent Latin Poets, with original Transla- 
tions. By the Rev. WILLIAM CROSS, Vice-Principal of 
the West Riding Proprietary School, Wakefield. 
Loudon : Loncman, Brown, Green, and Loncmans. 





On the Ist of June, Part I., price 1s, 6d., (to be followed by 
other important works, at prices varying according to 
the quantity of matter in each,) 

HURTON’S LIBRARY FOR THE MIL- 
LION, containing AHISTORY OF CHARLEMAGNE, 
By G.P. R. JAMES, Esq. Author of “ Richelieu,” 

“ Darnley,” &c, &c, 

PROSPECTUS. 
It is so true that “ a man’s time is his money,’’ that he may 


' be considered a public benefactor who can devise the means 


of obtaining an object at the least possible cost of time ; but 
he who can point out the means of saving both time and 
money, confers a double benefit on the community, It is 
the aim of the projector of this Library to attain these 
ends by reproducing in an abbreviated form, carefully con- 
densed and rewritten, such STANDARD AUTHORS as are at 
present too voluminous to suit the time, or, by reprinting in 
their entirety, such as are too expensive to suit the purse of 
the general reader. 
London : E. Cuurron, 26, Holles Street. 

This day is published, price !s., 
] ATIONAL FAITH: Three Lectures 

eelivered at Finsbury Chapel, South Place. By HENRY 
IERSON, A.M. 

By the same Author, price 1s., 

The DECAY of TRADITIONAL FAITH, 
and the RE-ESTABLISHMENT of FAITH upon PHILO-~ 
SOPHY: Two Lectures delivered at Finsbury Chapel, 
South Place. ; 

Also, price 28., the above Five Lectures together, entitled 

An INTRODUCTION to the RELIGION 
of NATURE, 

Lendon: Joun CuarMAN, 142, Strand. 
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BENEDICT’S GRAND ANNUAL 
*}MORNING CONCERT, under the immediate patronage 

of her Majesty the Queen, his Royal Highness Prince Albert, 
her Royal Highness the Duchess of Kent, and their Royal 


DENT’S TABLE FOR THE EQUATION OF TIME. 
[This table shows the time which a ciock or watch should 
indicate when the sun is on the meridian.] 





1850 -m. 8. hem. 8 | 4; : y 
. ghnesses the Duke and Duchess of Cambridge. M. Benedict 
May 25 + « . 1156347) May 29 . . . 11 57 09 begs respectfully to announce that his ANNUAL CONCERT 
26. « «= 56 40°5 30. « »— 57 86 | will take place ON THE STAGE OF HER MAJESTY’S 
27. « 2 — 56 46°9 BL. . » — 567 168 | THEATRE, on FRIDAY MORNING, June 21, with the en- 
aes FS tire Chorusand Orchestra, on which occasion he will be sup- 


ported by all the eminent artistes of that establ \uhment, in- 
cluding Mesdames Sontag, Frezzolini, Parodi, Giuliani, Ida 
Bertrand, Miss Catherine Hayes, Signori Gardoni, Calzolari, 
Baucarde, Colletti, Belletti, I. Lablache, and Lablache, under 
the direction of Mr. Balfe. Piano, Messrs. Halle, Osborne, 
Lindsay Sloper, and Benedict; Violin. Messrs Ernst and 
Moligque; Violoncello, Signor Piatti; and French Horn, 
M. Vivier. Engagements with other distinguished artists are 
pending.—Price of Admission: Boxes, Two, ‘Three, and Four 
Guineas; Pit Stalls, 1. 1s.; Pit Tickets, 10s. 6d; Gallery 
Stalls, 5s. ; Gallery, 2s. 6d. Applications for Boxes, &c., to 

made at the principal Libraries; Music Warehouses ; the 
Box-office of her Majesty’s ‘Theatre; aud to M. Benedict, 2, 
Manchester-square. 








TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
To the Editor of the Literary Gazette. 


Victoria Road, Kensington, 
23rd May, 1850. 

Sir,--I observe in your paper of last week the following 
statement, made by Mr. Reinagle, the painter, and late 
Royal Academician :— ; 

“ En passant, 1 may say that I wrote the life of Ram- 
say in ‘ Cunningham’s Lives of the Painters,’ which he 
promised to state to the public ; but this he always omitted DIORAMA 
to do, and received any merit which accrued from it as bis af 
own.” , : [NDIA OVERLAND MAIL.—GALLERY OF 

Now, sir, the two circumstances set forth as facts in the | ILLUSTRATION, 14, Regent Street, Waterloo Place. 
above statement are both utterly untrue. Mr. Reinagle, ‘1 | THREE EXHIBITIONS EACH DAY.—A GRAND 
may say,’ and I can assure you from my own knowledge |MOVING DIORAMA, ILLUSTRATING the ROUTE 
did not write the Life of Ramsay in ‘‘ Cunningham's Lives | of the OVERLAND MAIL to INDIA, depicting every 
of the Painters,’”’ and Allan Cunningham did not forget any | object worthy of notice on this highly-interesting journey 
promise he may have miade to Mr. Reinagle, on the subject | from Southampton to Calcutta, accompanied by descriptive 
of a printed acknowledgment of the information he had | qetail, and appropriate Music, is now OPEN DAILY, 
afforded him, for I find at the end of Ramsay’s Life, in the | Mornings at 12; Afternoonaat3; and in the Evening at 
fifth volume of ‘ the Lives of British Artists,” the fol- |8 o’clock.—Admission, 1s.; Stalls, 2s 6d.—Doors open half- 
lowing note, — ee ie : an-hour previous to the above hours.——Descriptive Cata- 

‘* For the most characteristic parts of this memoir, I am logues may be obtained in the rooms. 
indebted to the kindness of Richard Ramsay Reinagle, Esq., 
R.A.” r 7 Tee 

If Mr. Reinagle can make good his assertion that he wrote ae, ee tag ol Ryo oye 
the Life of Ramsay in “ Cunningham’s Lives of the Pain- trials, a cast in plaster of Mr. O'Connor, and a plan of the 
ters,” I shall then believe (but not till then) that he wrote jitchen where he was murdered, models of Stanfield Hall and 
the whele of the lives in the work referred to, for certainly | Potash Farm, are now added to the Chamber of Horrors at 
the author of Ramsay’s Life was the author of the Life | Madame TUSSAUD and SONS’ EXHIBITION, Bazaar, 
of William Blake, and I am quite certain that Mr. Reinagle | Baker-street, Portman-square. Open from 11 till dusk, and 
had no hand whatever in one of the most delightful pieces gph hog 10.—Admission: Large Room, 1s. ; Small Rooms 
of biography in the English language. . seid 

It was the written opinion of Southey (as you will find in | 


a future volume of Southey’s Life by his Son), that the ¢ ING’S COLLEGE HOSPITAL BUILDING 
* Lives of the British Artists,” by Allan Cunningham, are | and ENDOWMENT FUND.—0n Friday, June 7, will 
written in a style of very pure quality, such a style indeed as | be performed, under the entire direction and management of 
no other Scotchman, with the single exception of ‘David | the Sacred Harmonic Society, MENDELSSOHN’S 
Hume, has ever succeeded in attaining. When Southey wrote | ORATORIO ST, PAUL. 

this, he was not _— — —— in — +e Lives Her Royal Hisiwe Sooo a — 

Sine Delian,” had Sennded Me cigie on Home, © Hume's Her Royal Highness the Duchess of Cambridge. 
Tite Gest hentes capa 4 Roeeenen cee his nar- Her Royal Highness the Duchess of Gloucester. 


The Duchess of Northumberland. 
Iam, sir, yours, &c..— Peter CunNINGHAM. 

















‘The Duchess of Sutherland. 

The Marchioness Cornwallis. 
‘The Countess Cowper. 

"rances, Countess of Waldegrave. 
‘he Countess of Mansfield. 

‘he Countess Manvers. 

‘he Countess of Harrowby. 

he Countess of Sheffield. 

‘The Countess Howe. 

‘The Countess Cawdor. 


An Exhibitor reached us too late for this Gazette. 


Erratum.—In our number 1738, Stutfall Castle should 
be read for Stridfall, in the notice of Excavatious, p, 327. 


er en 








AD he Countess of Ellesmere. 
VERTISEMENTS. ‘The Lady John Russell. 
—_— The Viscountess Palmerston. 
‘The Lady Ashley 
ROYAL ACADEMY OF ARTS, The Lady Rolle. 


he Lady Radstock. 
‘he Lady Feversham. 
Lady Peel. 

The band will consist of 110 stringed instruments, in- 
cluding 14 double basses, and of 31 wind instruments, in ad- 
| dition to the large organ built for the Society; and the 
| chorus will comprise upwards of 500 voices. .The band and 
{chorus united will number nearly 700 performers. Con- 
| Gnctor— 2. Costa. ‘6 i 1 i — 
Ty OR TE 7 2p 3 | ‘Tickets—Reserved Seats in the Area, IJ, 1s, each ; Under 

SOCIETY OF PAINTERS IN WATER GOLouns. | the Gallery, 5s., may be obtained from J. W. Cunningham, 

"THE FORTY-SIXTH ANNUAL EXHIBITION Esq., King’s College; John Lyon, Esq., King’s College 

is NOW OPEN at their Gallery, 5, PALL MALL EAST, | Hospital; the Office of the Sacred Harmonic Society, 6, 

from Nine till Dusk. . , | Exeter-hall ; Mr, Bowley, 53, Charing-cross ; and the princi- 

Admittance, One Shilling, Catalogue, Sixpence. | pal Music-sellers. 
GEORGE FRIYP, Secretary. 





TRAFALGAR SQUARE. 

‘THE EXHIBITION of the ROYAL ACADEMY | 

is now OPEN. Admission (from Eight o’clock till | 
Seven) One Shilling—Catalogue One Shilling. 

JOHN PRESCOTT KNIGHT, R.A., See. 











| \JONEY.—Gentlemen of character and standing, 

‘HE 2 SOCIETY OF . r 2 Officers of her Majesty's service, &c., may have MONEY 

THE NEW SOCIETY Of PAINTERS IN WATER ADVANCED to them on their own or other Securities. 
COLOUR | Reversions, &c., bought. 

| Apply, from 11 to 4, to S. GANS, 9, Essex-street, Strand. 








THE SIXTEENTH ANNUAL EXHIBITION of 
the NEW SOCIETY of PAINTERS in WATER COLOURS | " [G¢ PORTFOL > AEP. _ 
is NOW OPEN, at their Gallery, 53, Pall Mall, near St James's er cite a 


MESSRS. DICKINSON and CO. beg to inform 
sa those who are Studying the Fine Arts that they have on 
| Hire Drawings by all the First Masters of the day, viz. 
TALBOTYPE PORTRAITS ON PAPER. Harding, Prout, Cox, Fielding, Topham, Jenkins, Absalon, 
| Oakley, Tripp, &c. Can be sent to any part of the United 
MESSRS. HENNEMAN and MALONE, | Kingdom. 

pi®. Rapent- pest, Blarney hy to ms So) 
take Portraits, even in dull weather, that may be colourec 
to resemble Miniatures. Copies of Portraits in Deguerreoty pes, | STUDIOS FOR DRAWING, 

Oil or Water Colours; Victures; Statuary; Prints ; Rare 114, NEw BOND-STREET. 


Books; &c. } nat ~ ; é 
Apparatus, Chemicals, aud Iodized Paper for Amateurs,| MEssks. DICKINSON’S STUDIOS are now 
with Instructions, gratis, sent to any part of the world. OPEN, with Classes conducted by able artists, for the 
Photographs from different parts of the United Kingdom | study of the Figure and Landscape. The stock of Drawings 


Palace, daily from 9 till dusk. Admission, Is. 
JAMES FAHEY, Secretary. 





’ 











and the Continent for sale, on view (gratuitously) at 122, Ke-| for Hire (by the’ First Masters), belonging to the Circulating 


Sale by Auction. 


EXTENSIVE STOCK OF ENGRAVINGS OF A WES?-Exp 
PRINTSELLER, DECEASED, 


PUTTICK AND SIMPSON, Auctioneers of 

Literary Property, will Sell by Auction, at their Great 
Room, 191, Piccadilly, on Thursday, May 30th, and two 
following days, the Extensive Stock of PRINTS, includiny 
capital Specimens of Ancient and Modern Masters, Englisi, 
and Foreign, many thousand Topographical subjects, Por. 
traits, Miscellaneous and Theatrical fine Modern Engra- 
vings, Framed Prints and Drawings, a tew Paintings, 139 
useful Portfolios. May be viewed two days before the Sale, 
Catalogues will be sent on application. 








————— 


A CLEAR COMPLEXION, 


ODFREY’S EXTRACT OF ELDER FLOWERS: 
is strongly recommended for Softening, Improving, 
fying, and Preserving the SKIN, and in siving ita Teed 
and charming appearance, being at once a most frazraut pe; 
tume and delighttul cosmetic. It will completely remove Tan 
Sun-burn, Redness, &c., and by its balsamic and healing 
qualities, render the skin soft, pliable, and free from dryness, 
scurt, &c., clear it from every humour, pimple, or eruption: 
and, by continuing its use only a short time, the skin will 
become and continue sott and smooth, and the complexion 
perfectly clear and beautiful. Sold in bottles, price gs. gd, 
with directions for using it, by all Medicine Vendors and 

Perfumers. 





JOHN MORTLOCK’S CHINA and EARTH- 

ENWARE BUSINESS is CARRIED ON in OXFORD STREET 
only.—The premises are the most extensive in London, and contain 
an ample assortment of every description of goods of the first ma- 
nufacturers. A great variety of Dinner Services at four guineas 
each, cash.—250, Oxford Street, near Hyde Park. 





EDP. J. DENT, by distinct appointments, Watch 

and Clock Maker to the Queen, H. R. H. Prince Albert, and 
H. I. M. the Emperor of Russia, having greatly increased his stock 
ef WATCHES and CLOCKS, to meet the purchases made atthis 
season of the year, most respectfully requests from the publican 
inspection of his various assortments. Ladies’ gold watches, with 
gold dials, and jewelled in four holes, 8 gs. each; gentlemen's ditto, 
enamel dials, 10 gs.; youth's silver watches, 4 gs.; substantialand 
eae fe: silver lever watches, jewelled in four holes, 6 g.— 
E DENT, 82, Strand ; 33, Cockspur Street; and 34, Royal 
Exchange (Clock Tower Area), 





HENDRIE’S PATENT PETROLINE SOAP 

Has realized in practice all the promised beneficial effects on 
excoriations and eruptive affections of the cuticle. “ The COS- 
METIC PETROLINE SOAP,” for the habitual use of the toilet, is 
found to have an agreeable demulcent influence un the hands, and 
on the most delicate skin; or in the nursery, for infants. The 
““PETROLINE SHAVING SOAP” js peculiarly bland and balsamic, 
allaying the irritation felt in the employment of the ordinary 
alkaline composition. 

A more St god antiseptic, with additional petroleum, named 

“ DISPENSARY SOAP,” is prepared for inveterate cuticular affec- 
tions of long standing; and, from experience in several public 
schools, where it has been employed in washing children’s heads, 
it has proved an efficient specific for, and a complete protection 
against, the troublesome complaint known as ringworm. 
The Dispensary Soap, being at a moderate price, is availablefor 
all classes, and is used with great success in purifying linen after 
infectious diseases; indeed, the use of it may, in many Cases ol 
typhus and other contagions, be considered a beneficial antidote 


hh. HENDRIE, 
PERFUMER TO HER MAJESTY, 
12 and 13, Tichborne Street, Regent’s Quadrant. 








UNITED KINGDOM LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY, Established by Act of Parliament in 1s34—*, 

Waterlvo place, Pall-mall, London ; 97, George-street, Hdinburgh; 

12, St. Vincent-place, Glasgow ; 4, College-green, Dublin. 

SECOND SEPTENNIAL DIVISION OF PROFITS 
AMONG THE ASSURED. 
The bonus added to policies from March, 1534, to the 3ist De 
cember, 1847, is as follows: 














Sum added | Sum added | Sum 
Sum Time to Policy in| to Policy in | payable at 
Assured.| Assured. Is4!. 1848, | Death. 
_——— 
| 
#5. d. £8 £8 
5,000 13 yrs. 10 mo. 683 6 8 | 787 1 0 | 6470 16 8 
5,000 12 years 500 0 @ | 78710 0 pod , 
5,000 10 years 300 0 0 | 787 0 0 | os fr 
5,000 8 years 100 0 © | 787 10 0 | 2687 10 | 
5,000 6 years - | 675 0 0 ‘ 
5,000 4 years : | 5 
5,000 2 years ea | 








rate scale, and 
n the insurance 
to the Resi- 


The premiums, nevertheless, are on the most mode 
only one-half need be paid for the first five years wher 
is for life. Every information afforded on application 
dent Director, No, 8, Waterloo-place, Pall-mall London 





Portfolio, has been greatly incre le 


gent-street. 
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U NLON ASSURANCE OFFICE 

FIRE, LIFE ANNUITIES), Cornhill aud Baker-street, | 

London ; College-green, Dublin ; and Esplanade, Hamburgh: 
Instituted A.D. 1714. 

WILLIAM NOTTIDGE, Esq., CHAIRMAN. 
NICHOLAS CHARRINGTON, Es@., DEPUTY CHAIRMAN. | 
The Life Bonus of the year 1848 has been declared, and 
with the exception of a reserve of 20,0007. (to accumulate to- 
wards the next Bonus in 1855) is payable upon and with the 

sum insured. : 

The following will show the annual amount of Bonus on 
Policies for 1,0002., effected in Great Britain, according to the 
ages of the lives when assured :— 


Amount of Pre- 


Age when mium received Bonus for 
Policy in the last the same 
effected. Seven Years. time. 
zt 8. . € (Bemg about70 per cent. 
20 152 10 10 105 on such amount of | 
Premium. 
25 168 5 10 105 Being 60 per. cent. do. | 
30 186 19 2 105 Being 55 per cent. do. 
35 209 8 4 105 Being 50 per cent. do. | 
40 237 4 2 105 Being 45 per cent. do. 


THOMAS LEWIS, Secretary. 


FIRE INSURANCE in all its branches, including the rent 
of houses, and profits returned on septennial insurances. 





NORTH BRITISH INSURANCE COMPANY. 
Established in 1809, and Incorporated by Royal Charter, 
London Offices, 4, New Bank-buildings, City, and 10, Pall-mall 

East ; Chief Office, 64, Princes street, Edinburgh. 
Capital, 1,000,0002, fully subscribed. 
President.—His Grace the Duke of SUTHERLAND, KG. 
Chairman.—Sir PETER LAURIE, Alderman 
Deputy Chairman.—FRANCIS WARDEN, Esq. 
Physician —JOHN WEBSTER, M.D,,F.R.S. 

Assurances effected either with or without participation of 
profits, On the participation scale the whole profits are divided 
amongst the assured, after reserving one-fifth against the risk of 
«atraordinary moitality Or other contingencies. 

The bonus added to policies at the last division of profits on the 
3ist December 1844, averaged 40 per cent. on the premiums paid 
during the septennial period. 

Tables of increasing rates have been formed upon a plan pecu- 
liar to this Company, from which the following is an extract :— 


Premium To Insure £100 at Deatu. 


¢) First) Second) Third | Fourth 





Fifth | Remain- 





<| Year. | Year. Year. | Year. Year. derof life. 
\€4'€ d\€ s.d/€ 5.dj/@ 8.d.2 8. d. 
20,018 2.019 2)}1 03 ;e3868 @ 2 
3) 1 3 01 5 21 6 81 8 4110 02 10 5 
401111101113 911151011168 2063 8 3 





Prospectuses and every information may be obtained at the 
offices of the Company as above. 


HENRY T. THOMSON, Secretary in London, 





Shakespeare. 


OUSEHOLD WORDS, 
A Weekly Journal, designed for the Instruction and 
Fe tinment of all Classes of | koaders. AS ay mye by 
Es iS. No. 9, is published this de i 
2d., or Stamped, 3d. ‘ waited pretties 
Part Second will be published on the 3ist inst., price Nine- 
ence. Also, THE HOUSEHOLD NARRATIVE OF CUR- 
RENT EVENTS for May, being a Monthly Supplement to 
HovsEHOLD Worps. Price 2d., or Stamped, 3d. 
Office, No. 16, Wellington-street North (where all communi- 
cations to the Editor must be addressed); and all Book- 
sellers and Newsmen. 








“FAMILIAR IN THEIR Moutus As HOUSEHOLD WORDS.” 
Shakespeare. 
On the 3ist inst. will be published, price Ninepence, Part II. of 
HOUSEHOLD WoORDS. 
ag rent SOV ELAG Src thinset 
nd by é ent of a asses ree Se NDUCTE r 
CHARLES DICKENS. sega Nance sia: 
Also, price 2d., or Stamped 2d., the number for May, of 
THE HOUSEHOLD NARRATIVE OF 


CURRENT EVENTS: being a M 5 
CURR “VENTS; beimg a Monthly Supplement to 
OLD WORDS.” ConpuctEeD BY CHARLES 





Office, 16, Wellington-street, {North, Strand, (where Pro 
Spectuses may be had), and all Booksellers. r¢ - 








On the 31st will be published, price One Shilling, 
vumber 14 of 
DAVID COPPERFIELD THE YOUNGER, OF 
Dic BLUNDERSTONE ROOKERY. By CHARLES 
CKENS. With Illustrations by Hanior K. Browne. 
Obe completed in Twenty Monthly Numbers. 
London; BrapsuKy and Evans, 11, Bouverie-street, 





NEW WORKS. 
ey this day, 


JNSTINCT and REASON. By ALFRED SMEE, 
F.R.S., Author of “ Electro Biology.” 8vo. With 
numerous coloured Plates by Wine, and Wood-cuts. 18s. 


2. 

The TOUR!IST’S FLORA. A Descriptive Catalogue of 
the Flowering Plants and Ferns of the British Islands, 
France, Germany, Switzerland, Italy, and the Italian 
Islands) By JOSEPH WOODS, F.A.S., F.L.S, and 
F.G.S. 8vo. [Next week. 


3. 

Popular HISTORY of MAMMALIA. By ADAM 
WHITE, F.L.S., Assistant in the Zoological Department 
of the British Museum, With sixteen coloured Plates of 
Quadrupeds, &e. by B. Watennouse Hawkins, F.LS. 
Royal l6mo, 10s. 6d. 


4, 

VOICES from the WOODLANDS; or, HISTORY of 
FOREST TREES, LICHENS, MOSSES, and FERNS, 
By MARY ROBERTS. With twenty coloured Plates by 
Fitcn. Royal l6mo. 10s. 6d. 

Reeve, Bennam, and Reeve, 
King William-street, Strand, 





NEW WORK, by the Author of “ Home InrLvgence,” 
“ WoMmAN’s Frienpsuip,” &c, 
Nearly Ready, in One Vol., fscap. 8vo, with Frontispiece, 
price 6s. 


HE VALE OF CEDARS; or, THE MARTYR. | 


A Story of Spain in the Fifteenth Century, 
By GRACE AGUILAR, 


“ The wild dove hath her nest—the fox his caye— 
Mankind their country—Israel but the grave.”’—Byron, 


Just Published, 
1. HOME INFLUENCE. 
One Vol., price 6s. 6d. 
2. WOMAN’S FRIENDSHIP. 
tion, One Vol., price 6s. 64. 
GRoomBRIDGE and Sons, 5, Paternoster-row. 


Second Edition. 


Second Edi- 





PARLOUR LIBRARY FOR JUNE. 


((ASTELNEAU ; or, THE ANCIENT REGIME. 
By G. P. R. JAMES, Esq. 
Complete in One Volume, price Is, boards, or 1s. 6d. cloth, 
Also the following, by the same Author, in this Series, 
THE GIPSY. | THE ROBBER. 

ONEIN A THOUSAND. | MARY OF BURGUNDY, 
MORLEY ERNSTEIN ; or, The Tenants of the Heart. 
Each Complete in One Volume, price Is. boards, or 
Is. 6d. cloth. 

Simms and M‘Intyre, 13, Paternoster-row, London, and 
Donegal-street, Belfast. Sold by all Booksellers, and at all 
the Railway Stations. 





This day is Published, in 2 vols. post 8vo., cloth, 24s. 


THE SHOE and CANOE; Pictures of Travel in | 


the Canadas, illustrative of Scenery and Colonial Life, 

&c. By JOHN J. BIGSBY, M.D., Hon. Member of the 

American Geological Society, and late British Secretary to 

the Boundary Commission. 
and four maps. 

aeaiees CuapMaNn & Haut, 186, Strand- 





Just Published, in post 8vo., cloth, 9s. 


Two YEARS’ RESIDENCE IN 
TINE FAMILY. By BAYLE ST. JOHN. Author 


In Crown, 8vo., price 7s» 6d., 
MEMORIALS OF THE CASTLE 
OF EDINBURGH. 

. BY JAMES GRANT, 
Author of “ Memoirs of Kirkaldy of Grange,” &c. 
WITH TWELVE ENGRAVINGS ON WOOD, BY BRANSTON, 
“ OF the different books of this nature that have fallen in 


our way, we do not remember one that has equalled Mr. 
Grant's Memorials of the Castle of Edinburgh.” —Spectator, 

“ A book of great research and varied information, apart 
from its artistic and pictorial merits, which are very great.”— 
Edinburgh Evening Post. 

“This charming and instructive book should be the vade 
mecum of each officer on the station.”—United Service Gazette. 


WILLIAM BLAcKkwoop & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 





On 1st June will be published, Vol. II., price 15s., 
FSsays POLITICAL and MISCELLANEOUS. 
BY ARCHIBALD ALISON, LL.D. 

Author of the “ History of Europe,” &c., &c. 

These EssaYs will be compieted in Three Vols. Demy Octavo, 
uniform with the “ Library Edition ” of Alison’s Europe, 

VOL, II. conTAINs— 

NATIONAL MONUMENTS. 
THE CRUSADES. 
CARLIST STRUGGLE IN 
SPAIN. 
THE COPYRIGHT QUESTION, 
THE DECLINE OF TURKEY. 
LAMARTINE. 
THE ROMAN CAMPAGNA. 
FRANCE IN 1833. 
THE AFFGHANISTAN EXPEDI- 


MONTESQUIEU.- 

HOMER, DANTE, AND MICHAEL 
ANGELO. 

THE GREEK DRAMA. 

THE ROMAN REPUBLIC, 

MIRABEAU. 

THE BRITISH 
PAINTING, 

THE TYROL. 

MANNIBAL, 


SCHOOL OF 


| NAPOLEON. TION 


PARTITION OF THE KINGDOM 2 OLD SCOTTISH ‘PARLIA- 
OF THE NETHERLANDS, MENT. 
THE ATHENIAN DEMOCRACY. | SHIPS, COLONIES, AND COM- 
ROBERT BRUCE. MERCE. 
Vol. I., containing the Political Essays, is published. 
WILii1AM BLACKWOOD and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 





NEW HISTORY OF MODERN EUROPE FOR 
SCHOOLS. 
In 12mo, price 6s, 6d. 

A HISTORY OF EUROPE, AND HER DE- 

PENDENCIES, during the last Four Centuries. For 
the Use of Young Persone and Schools Ry the Anthor of 
a “History of France.’’ Edited by the Rev. JOHN 
SEDGWICK, M.A., Demy of Magdalen College, Oxford; 
and One of the Masters in the Ordnance School, Carshalton. 
Rivinerons, St. Paul’s Church-yard, and Waterloo-place, 





ust ready, 
THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF LEIGH HUNT. 
F with REMINISCENCES OF FRIENDS AND 
CONTEMPORARIES. 
In Three Vols., post 8vo., with Three Portraits, price 31s. 6d. 
in embossed cloth, 
London: Smitn, Exper, and Co., 65, Cornhill. 





Just published, in fep. 8vo., price 5s., cloth, 





With 20 engravings on steel, | 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


A LEVAN. | 


of ‘‘ Adventures in the Lybian Desert,” &c. Forming the | 


New Volume of Chapman and Hall’s Series of Original 
Works. 

* This Volume will bear comparison with the very best of 
its class that have been published in our day—and to no 
branch of the literature of travel have such lively and striking 
contributions been lately made, as to our knowledge of the 
countries of the East-’’—Examiner. 

London: CHarpMan & HA.1t, 186, Strand. 





Now ready, 
HISTORY of the HOLY EASTERN CHURCH. 
—GENERAL INTRODUCTION. I. Its Geogra- 
hy.—I1. Its Ecclesiology.—ILI. Its Liturgies, &c. By the 
re. J. M. NEALE, M.A., Warden of Sackville College, 
East Grinsted. In Two large Volumes, demy 8vo, price 20. 
Also, lately published, 

THE HISTORY of the PATRIARCHATE of 
ALEXANDRIA, from its Foundation, A.b. 44, tothe Death 
of Hierotheus, 1846. Two Vols., demy 8vo., price 24s. 
Also, preparing for publication, 


TIOCH and JERUSALEM. 
London: J, Masters, Aldersgate-street, and 78, New 
Bond-street, 


FEELINGS AND FANCIES, expressed in 
Poems, chiefly Lyrical. To which are added, Papers on 
Some ofthe more recent Latin Poets, with original Transla- 
tions. By the Rev. WILLIAM CROSS, Vice-Principal of 
the West Riding Proprietary School, Wakefield. 
Loudon : LonGMAN, Brown, Green, and LonGMANs. 





On the Ist of June, Part I., price 1s. 6d., (to be followed by 
other important works, at prices varying according to 
the quantity of matter in each,) 

HURTON’S LIBRARY FOR THE MIL- 
LION, containing AHISTORY OF CHARLEMAGNE. 
By G.P. R. JAMES, Esq. Author of ‘ Richelieu,’’ 

“ Darnley,” &c. &c. 

PROSPECTUS, 
It is so true that “ a man’s time is his money,’ that he may 
be considered a public benefactor who can devise the means 
of obtaining an object at the least possible cost of time ; but 
he who can point out the means of saving both time and 
money, confers a double benefit on the community, It is 
the aim of the projector of this Library to attain these 
ends by reproducing in an abbreviated form, carefully con- 
densed and rewritten, such STANDARD AUTHORS as are at 
present too voluminous to suit the time, or, by reprinting in 
their entirety, such as are too expensive to suit the purse of 
the general reader, 
London : E. Cuurron, 26, Holles Street. 
This day is published, price 1s., 
R ATIONAL FAITH: Three Lectures 
\ delivered at Finsbury Chapel, South Place. By HENRY 
IERSON, A.M. 
By the same Author, price 1s., 
The DECAY of TRADITIONAL FAITH, 
and the RE-ESTABLISHMENT of FAITH upon PHILO- 
SOPHY: Two Lectures delivered at Finsbury Chapel, 


| South Place. 


HISTORY of the PATRIARCHATES of AN- | 


Also, price 28., the above Five Lec tures together, entitled | 
An INTRODUCTION to the RELIGION 
of NATURE, 
London: Joun CuarMAn, 142, Strand. 
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ALISON’S EUROPE 


I. 
On Ist of June will be Published, 


THE LIBRARY EDITION 


or 


THE HISTORY OF EUROPE 


FROM THE COMMENCEMENT OF THE FRENCH 
REVOLUTION TO THE BATTLE OF 
WATERLOO. 


By ARCHIBALD ALISON, LL.D. 


This Edition is elegantly or in Demy Octavo, on 
superfine Paper, to range in Libraries with Standard Editions 
of the English Historians, and is embellished with Portraits : 
in 14 volumes, including a copious INDEX, price 10/. 10s., 
handsomely bound in cloth. 

*,* A limited number are printed on thick Paper, in 
Royal Octavo, with Proof impressions of the Portraits, 

rice 211. 
Pr Mr. Alison may congratulate himself on having witnessed 
the publication of his great history, in an edition as superb 
as could be well contrived, with the united aid of the paper 
manufacturer, the engraver, and the ty apher. . . . . 
It is an edition honourable alike to the age, the work, the 
author, and the publishers.’’— The Sun. 


Il. 
In 20 Volumes, Crown Octavo, 


THE 
SEVENTH EDITION OF THE 
SAME WORK. 


With a Copious INDEX, neatly bound in cloth, price 6/. 

“The size adapts it to the pocket, while the beautyof its 
appearance qualifies it for a place in the library of the most 
fastidious.’’—Times. 

“A better edition, suited for the public at large, could not 
haye been devised.””—Sun. 


Ill. 
A NEW EDITION OF 


THE ATLAS 


TO 


THE HISTORY OF EUROPE. 


CONSTRUCTED AND ARRANGED 
Under the superintendence of Mx. AL1s0Nn. 
By A. KEITH JOHNSTON, F.R.S.E. 
Author of the “ Physical Atlas,” and of the “ National Atlas.”’ 


In Demy 4to, to accompany the “ Library Edition,” and the 
early Editions of the History in demy 8vo, price 3/. 3s. 
in Crown 4to, uniform with the Seventh Edition of the 

History, 2d, 12s. 6d. 

In Royal 4to, on thick Paper, to accompany the Royal 8vo 

Library Edition of the History, 41. 4s. 

Subscribers to the Lisrary Epitrow are respectfully re- 
commended to complete their Sets of the Arias before the 
Ist of J uly, as the issue in Parts will be then discontinued. 

he additional introduced into this Edition may be 
had separately, to complete the First Edition. 





IV. 


EPITOME OF ALISON'S 
HISTORY OF EUROPE. 


The Third Edition, in post 8vo, price 7s. 6d. 


*.* A Selection of Maps is published as an ATLAS to 
illustrate the Epitome, price 7s. 





WORKS BY MR. ALISON. 


I 


ESSAYs POLITICAL, HISTORICAL, and 
MISCELLANEOUS. In Three Vols. 8vo, uniform with 
the Library Edition of “ Alison’s History of Europe.”’ Vol. 
I., price 15s., is published, 

Il. 


THE PRINCIPLES OF POPULATION, 
and their connection with Human Happiness. Two 
Vols. 8vo, price 30s. 
Ill. 
THE MILITARY LIFE OF JOHN DUKE 
- OF MARLBOROUGH. With some account of his 
Cotemporaries. In 8vo, price 18s., with Map and Plans of 
Battles, &c. 





Wa. BLACKWOOD anp SONS, 
Edinburgh and London. 








MR. COLBURN'S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


GENERAL PEPE’S NARRATIVE 


‘OF SCENES AND EVENTS IN ITALY, 
From 1847 to 1849. 2 vols., 21s, bound. 


This important Narrative comprises the most interesting 
particulars respecting the Revolutions in Naples, Sicily, 
and Rome; the Military Operations of Charles Albert ; and 
the Siege of Venice, of which City General Pepe held the 
command. It also includes the details of the General’s con- 
fidential communications and interviews with the Italian 
Sovereigns, &c. &c. 


FRESTON TOWER; 


Or, THE EARLY DAYS OF CARDINAL WOLSEY. 
By the Rev. R. COBBOLD, M.A., 
Author of “ Margaret Catchpcle,” &c. 
3 vols., with Six Illustrations, 
Ill. 


ANNE DYSART: 


A TALE OF EVERY-DAY LIFE. 3 vols. 
Iv. 


STORY OF A MAN OF FASHION; 


Or, SIN AND SORROW, 3 vols, 

“ We feel certain that the noble authoress of these volumes i§ 
capable of rising to the highest place amongst those novelists 
whose power lies in the delineation of character. The story 
is replete with interest.”—Britannia. 

“ An absorbing interest ‘is created in the reader’s mind, 
and sustained to the last. And still more commendable 
than the talent and sucétss with which the story is carried 
on is the moral which it is its great object to inculcate.’?— 
John Bull. 
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